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THE UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT FOR SUFFRAGE 








SUFFRAGISTS ARE NON-PARTISAN 


—_——_ = 


Suffrage Movement in This Country Has Never En- 
dorsed Political Parties 





Because of the prominent part women are taking in politics 
at the present time the various suffrage organizations have been 
kept busy explaining that the suffrage movement in this country 
has made no political affiliations whatsoever. 

The national conventions of the political parties of the 
United States this summer have brought equal suffrage into 
|}vominence as a subject of national importance. The National 
American Woman's Suffrage Association has furnished a suffrage 
plank for both Chicago conventions and for Baltimore. Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw and Jane Addams, president and vice-presi- 
dent respectively of the Association, spoke in favor of the plank, 
the former before the resolutions committee of the Democratic 
party, and the latter at the Republican convention. But this is 
Lothing new. For many years suffragists have been attending 
political conventions with planks calculated to fit any platform. 
And for years the Socialists and Prohibitionists have been adopt- 
ing the planks. The real interest this summer has been in the 
rumors that one of the “big” parties would come out for suf.- 
frage, and that the suffragists would then promptly begin to 
work for that party. 3 

Now, as a matter of fact, endorsement by a political party 
at its national convention does not necessarily mean that any 
State will so amend its constitution as to enfranchise its women; 
and it does not mean that the constitution of the United States 
will be so amended that the States will have to enfranchise 
women. It simply means that the demand for equal suffrage is 
so strong as to make it worth while for politicians to take notice 
(ft it, as well as of the women voters in the six equal suffrage 
States. The idea that organized suffragists will work for any 


CHICAGO TO HAVE 
A PETITION DAY 





Illinois Suffragists Plan to Put Issue Before Voters at 
November Election—Hope For 100,000 Names 





The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association has already begun 
the circulation of petitions for signers, and the returns are prom- 
ising. 

Chicago is to have a Petition Day, August 14, when the city 
is to be canvassed from the limits to the limits on all sides. 
Hotels, dining rooms and restaurants are to be invaded by the 
consent of the proprietors in order to gather the voters as they 
come from the tables in amiable humor. The loop district will 
be fully patroled by young women from the colleges, professions 
and trades, for all are interested in this great issue now at 
stake. 

Workers are to be sent to the smaller cities where a cam- 


petition. 


ARIZONA VOTE PUT OFF 


Legal Technicality Delays Suffrage Petition 








By a somewhat strained interpretation of the State constitu- 
tion, the Supreme Court of Arizona has postponed the State elec- 
tion for two years. Moreover, it has thereby postponed labor 
legislation and the popular vote upon woman suffrage called for 
by the initiative petition. 





filed their petitions with the Secretary of State. Seven are So- 
cialists and one a Democrat. Mrs. Helen M. Stoddard of San 





Political party is quite contrary to the well-known policy of all 
large suffrage societies. The international Suffrage Alliance, in 
convention at Stockholm in 1911, discussed the question at 
length and decided that suffragists must be non-partisan. The 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, with branches 
in 37 States, has long had the non-partisan policy. So have the 
Woman Suffrage Party, in every State where it is organized, the 
National College Equal Suffrage League, and the Women’s Po- 
litieal Union, a New York organization, which works for no man 


Diego is a candidate for Congress. 





Johannesburg, the commercial centre of South Africa, has 
entrusted its city government to the leadership of a woman, Mrs. 
4. M. Ellis, who bears the title of “Mayoress.” 





Governor McGovern of Wisconsin has appointed Mrs. Ada 
F. Howie of Elm Grove a member of the Board of Agriculture. 





and no party but strives to defeat its enemies at the polls. 


Mrs, Howie is the first woman member of the board. 


paign is to be started, and a canvass made for signers of the! 


Eight women candidates for the California Assembly have 


WOMEN ACTIVE AT CONVENTION 





Many Prominent Women Attend the Convention of the 
Progressive Party As Delegates and Alternates— 
Miss Carpenter on Platform Committee 





The national convention of the Progressive party, which is 
now being held in Chicago, is attracting widespread attention 
on account of the unusual prominence given women in its pro- 
ceedings. There are between 30 and 40 women delegates from 
the different states, and a number of women alternates. ° 

The women delegates from New York State are Miss Mary 
| Dreier, Miss Pauline Goldmark and Mrs. William Grant Brown. 
' Miss Dreier is president of the Woman’s Trade Union League, 
and a member of the New York State Factory Commission, She 
has devoted her life to bettering the condition of working 
women. Miss Goldmark is Secretary of the Consumers’ League 
ot New York City, and has done much work in social and phil- 
anthropic investigation. Mrs. Brown has been active in the suf- 


frage movement, and has always taken a prominent part in civic 
affairs. 





The women alternates from New York are Miss Clara E 
: Morrison, sister-in-law of former Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff: 
Miss Madeline Z. Doty, a well-known lawyer and writer; Mrs. 
, Robert Elder, wife of a former assistant district attorney, and 
Miss Frances A. Kellor, chief inspector in the New York State 
Department of Labor and Immigration. She is a recognized 
authority on immigration problems, and has devoted much of her 
| time to securing the passage of laws to protect immigrants. 


The women delegates from Massachusetts are Miss Alice 
G. Carpenter of Brookline, Miss Eleanor Garrison of Boston, Mrs 
Grace A. Johnson of Cambridge, Mrs. Towne of Holyoke and Mrs. 
_ Richard Washburn Childe, Miss Carpenter has been named by 
: the Massachusetts delegation as a member of the committee on 
platform, and is said to be the first woman to fill such a place 
at a national political convention. 


Miss Garrison is a grand-daughter of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, and was given an enthusiastic reception by the other dele- 
gates. Mrs. Johnson is the wife of Professor Lewis J. Johnson 
of Harvard. Mrs. Johnson has been elected Secretary of the 
Massachusetts delegation. 





(Continued on page 255) 
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THE PERPLEXED VOTER 





By Fred H. Colvin 





Bill Jones’s wife’s an Anti, 
Who's so ladylike, you know, 
She would never think of voting, 
To the polls she’d never 80. 

For she is represented 
By her husband, as you'll see, 
And her influence is greater 
Than her vote could ever be. 
But it’s rather hard on Billy 
As you may surmise, or guess, 
And his job of representing 
Keeps him in an awful mess; 
For his mother and his sister i 
Live along with him, you see, ! 
Not to mention wifey’s mother 
In addition to the three. 
Now Bill is not progressive, 
So he favors William T., 
While wifey thinks that Teddy R. ' 
Ils all he ought to be. 

So with her wifely tenderness 
She’d have him represent 
Her views, without her voting, ( 
Lest she lose her good intent. 

But mother is a Democrat, 
Who's sure as she can be 
The country’s going to smithereens 
Without our Billy B. 
Her sister thinks that Wilson 
Is the finest of them all, 
And if she only voted 
Her choice on him would fall. 
hen wifey’s mother tries a hand 
Her influence to wield, 
By asking Bill in sweetest tones 
To give Prohib the field. 
She’s sure the country’s 
smash 
Because of rum and beer, 
But any thought of women’s votes 
Makes her feel weak and queer. 
So Bill is up against it 
And is wondering what is meant 
By this talk of men so voting 
As to others represent. 
And how, with one lone ballot, 
No matter how he strive 
That he can vote just as he ought 
And represent all five. 
Till he’s sick of all the argument 
For principle or pelf, 
Rut now wants woman suffrage 
So to represent himself. 


going to 





MRS. BELMONT OPENS 
NEW HEADQUARTERS 


Summer Colony and Working Women 
All Interested in Equal Suffrage 
The 

League was organized five years ago 

Mitchell of Bristol 

this time 

verted practically all of the women of} 


Newport County Suffrage 


Cora 





by Miss 
Ferry, who during con 
her community, besides others in the 
Bristol Ferry 
felt that 
the other 
so it was 
planned to open headquarters in New- 
Mrs. O. H. P. 
pealed to 


resident of 
the 


was 


county 

This 
Rhode 
States in 


not 


spring League 


Island behind 


local activity, 


port, Belmont was ap- 


for assistance, which she 


gladly rendered, leasing and fitting up 


a conveniently arranged = store on 


Vranklin street, a great thoroughfare. 
The room is painted white inside and 
out. It has a 
the 


is displayed, and 


large show window 


across front, in which literature 


suffrage cartoons, 


brief arguments and notices are 


Tea is served 
4 and 
of a very beautiful tea service loaned 


posted on the window. 


every afternoon between 5 out 
There are 
some quaint old prints on the walls, 
flag. From the 
sidewalk hangs 

with 
means 


by one of the merchants. 


big 
the 
banner 


and a fine 
staff 
big 
Women,” 
suffragists. 


flag- 
that 
for 


over 
blue “Votes 


which so much to 


At Home Wednesdays 
Every Wednesday afternoon a pub- 
le meeting is held, and at the meet- 
August 1 the 


Ward Green, 


ing of speakers’ were 


Miss Mary recently re- 
turned from Persia, who spoke of the 
pitiful lot of the Persian women, and 
Mrs. James Griswold Wentz, who an- 
swered many of the usual objections 
to suffrage in a convincing and force- 
ful manner, and gave a resumé of 
what has been done already by States 
and countries in granting woman the 
suffrage. Miss Mitchell presided. 
There were present representatives 
of the fashionable cottage colony, quiet 
little mothers and housewives and 
business girls, showing the interest of 


ali classes in the work. Tea was 
served after the speeches,- and a 
charmingly informal half hour was 


spent. 

Street meetings are planned to begin 
next week, and the workers are gath- 
ering the rough, small boys together to 
serve as police and banner carriers. 
Mrs. Wentz has suggested that the 
different ladies give their homes each 
week for the public Wednesday after- 
noon meetings, and probably the next 
meeting will be at her home. Late 


in August Mrs. Belmont will give her 
“Marble House,” 


home, for a big 













Headquarters 

Mm street are being kept open by volun- 
teers, and during the past week the 
following ladies have spent @ day or 
part of the day in charge of the 
room: 
Wright, Miss Cora Mitchell, Miss Isa- 
bel Chase, Miss Helen Hill, Mrs. W. 
O. Stevens, Miss White and Mrs. Sis- 
son. 


every day and spends some time talk- 


tons or pamphlets to those who call, 
or giving impromptu talks. 
son 


ously in earnest and sincere and has 
such simple, direct arguments at her 


open one evening a week so that 
those employed may have an oppor- 
tunity to use the room and get to- 
gether on 
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It seems especially fitting that in 
this day of Feminist ferment the most 
inspiring educational innovator should 
be a woman, Dr. Maria Montessori, 
in her “Houses of Childhood,” seems 
at first glance simply to have discov- 
er d and applied for herself the kin- 
dergarten system. But certain sig- 
nificant distinctions must be made. 
The mere review of Dr. Montessori’s 
points of equipment—medical science, 
psychiatry, and experimental psychol- 
ogy—indicates how far we have 
traveled since the middle of last cen- 
tury, when Froebel opened a new 
world to women teachers. The highly 


Mrs. Louise May, Mrs. W. A. 


Mrs. Belmont goes in almost 
ng over ways and means with other 


eague members present, selling but- 


One rea- 
why Mrs. Belmont s0 easily 
nakes converts is that she is so obvi- 





command. 
Next week the Headquarters will be 


this vital subject. Other 
plans are being discussed to extend 
the work, and a business meeting is 
to be held on Monday for that pur- 
pose, 


OUR CORRESPONDENT 
AT CHICAGO APPLAUDED 





Eleanor Garrison Reports Progressive 
Convention for Woman's Journal— 
First Suffrage Organ Represented 
at Political Convention 





Madam Montessori at Work. 


‘rained woman is now no longer mere- 
y the devoted, enthusiastic follower; 
she also experiments and creates. Dr 
Montessori, while learning much from 
ler Itard and 
S¢quin, has passed beyond them. 
House-Reform Scheme 
Coming the work of education 
from the sphere of medicine, through 
the study and treatment of defective 
children, Dr. brought a 
breadth and keenness of view not al- 
professional 
who is apt to be limited by 
| tradition and habit. Circumstances, 
| happily, gave her a fair field for new 


Miss Eleanor Garrison of Boston, 
William Lloyd Gar- 


ison, is the Official representative of 


zranddaughter of 


French forerunners, 


‘the Woman's Journal at the Progres- 
Chicago. She is 
the first woman to represent the offi- | 
cial organ of a suffrage association | 
Instead of 
eceiving her press badge before the 


sive Convention in 
to 


aut a political convention. 





; Montessori 
pening of the convention, Miss Gar- 


given it the conven onaie 
tion had been called to order, when | lilies 
\ir. Woodruff, the chairman, present- 
.d it to her amid great applause. 


vison Was after 





possible to the 


—— veginnings. The opportunity came to 
her in connection with an extensive 


“OHIO NEXT” DURBAR | 


ee ok | housing-reform scheme, instituted by 
, : - ithe Roman Association of Good 
Minneapolis Suffragists Plan Unique| |“ | Sc ? ‘ 
, H | building. Vast blocks of tenement 
Program to Help Ohio Campaign | ; 
}houses in the poor quarter of San 
‘ | Lorenzo in Rome- were being made 
; © ic * he pes xi J ¢ ° of * . . . 
Minneapolis suffragists are plan-|)apitaple and hygienic; tenancy im- 
wing a unique entertainment to romepay plied, according to the plans of the 
uoney for the Ohio campaign. The} Association, the advantages of a com 
fair will take place Saturday,| 4na] system, by means of which 
\ugust 17, and will be a combination | 


euch tenement should have baths, dis- 
ithletic meet and vaudeville perform- pensary, club, and cooking and laun- 
dry The crowning point of 
reached when the 
Edoardo Talamo, in- 
vited Dr. Montessori to undertake the 
organization of day nurseries, or iIn- 
‘ant schgols, in the model tenements. 


ince with, of course, suffrage speak-| facilities. 
ry j > 2e i ; | 
ng in between times. | completeness 


Mrs. Andreas Ueland, who was for- | 


was 
| Director, Signor ¢ 
uerly an Ohio woman, has contribut- | 

“] the use of her large house and ex- | 
ensive on Lake Calhoun, | 
\iinneapolis, for the affair, and the | 


sublic will be admitted for 25 cents. | 


grounds 


Working Mothers Benefited 


| The parents—mothers as well as 
ivents scheduled for the afternoon's | athers—going out to work, the chil- 
‘ntertainment are a_ tennis tourne| dren under school age (this is six 
uent for militant suffragettes, a CTO"! vears old in Italy) would otherwise 
juet tournament for non-militants and| have been meglected and in danger 
it checker match for antis. Prominent | | 4 would have grown up “‘ieeenen 
oung women suffragists will sell ice | ttle vandals” The Dace det Ba: 
‘ream cones and lemonade on the} ini thus avene. Like the other oo 
rounds and “votes for women’ | 


unches put up by suffragists will be| 
old for 25 cents, so that the visitors | 
an stay and picnic on the grounds| 


covered, so to speak, by the rent. 


The children between three and seven 


nd be on hand for the evening's pro- 
ram. In the evening the veranda of| 


le Ueland residence will be used as} 






Eo 


a 


cial rights of the tenants, it is free— 


are gathered into a large room, with 
| access to the central courtyard, and} >f 
guided in their work and play by a 
teacher who lives herself in the block 
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By Winifred Henshaw [Rew League =. a 


and who is in daily touch with the 
mothers. The school is in the home; 
it is, of course, small, and, partly for 
this reason, partly because the chil- 
dren’s ages are miscellaneous, there 
is no attempt at the class-teaching 
with which we are familiar with in 
our schools. 
part of Dr. Montessori’s plan. 
“House of Childhood” 


The parents feel that the school be 
longs to them, and the regulations 
encourage this feeling, demanding co- 
operation and an attitude of good- 
will “towards all persons connected 
with the House of Childhood.” They 
must send the children clean, and 
wearing a _ suitable pinafore; and 
once a week at least the mothers 
should consult with the teacher, giv- 
ing information about the children’s 
home life, and receiving advice as to 
treatment. 


The inaugural address delivered by 
Dr. Montessori at the opening of one 
of these Houses of Childhood, throws 
a most interesting light upon the 
feeling of the mothers towards the 
school. “The mothers adore the Chil- 
House,” she observes; “they 
leave sweets flowers upon 
the sill of the schoolroom window as 
a silent token.” In another place we 
note how a portion of the courtyard, 
once the receptacle of rubbish thrown 
from the windows, inviolate 
—it was part of the children’s gar- 
den, and the mothers could see them 
at work. This same inaugural ad- 
dress emphasizes other points of vital 
interest to a modern community. 
These schools supply in a satisfying 
way modern working women’s needs. 


dren's 


often or 


became 


“Today the women of the people 
who live in these remodelled houses 
may say, like the great lady, ‘I have 
; left my son with the governess and 
the nurse.’ More than this, they may 
add, like the princess of the blood, 
‘And the house physician watches 
over them and directs their sane and 
sturdy growth.” Inanimate things— 
means of transit, articles of daily use 

have been largely communised; the 
communising of persons — nurse, 
teacher, doctor—is beginning. 


The Transformed Home 


There is no_ criticism of the 
mothers’ going out to work and leavy- 
ing their “natural duty’—that, it is 
assumed, is a matter of social and 
economic evolution, calling the work- 
ng woman to take her place among 
wage-earners. “What will become of 
the 


home,” one asks, “if the woman 
30es away from it? The home will 
be transformed, and will assume the 
unctions of the woman.” Certain 
‘material functions” are being com- 
vunised, in fact, Dr. Montessori 


‘oes on to suggest how far-reaching 
such development might be, for ex- 
imple, in the direction of nursing and 
‘ooking, With her new resources, it 
vill be possible for woman to become 
1ore of an individual, no longer mere- 
y “the source of the material bless- 
ngs of existence;” to be loved for 


“not giver of comfort 
nd repose.” 


erself, as a 
And these possibilities are growing, 
iot in Utopia, or even in the pages 
“Women and Economics,” but in 
he very world, in the Roman Quarter 
#” San Lorenzo, once a byword for 
Vvretchedness and vice.—The Free- 
woman. 











he principal part. Miss Elsa Ueland, 
eader of the First Assembly District 
1! New York, who is at home on her 
acation, will speak, and others will 
sutline the Ohio situation and make 
tn appeal for campaign funds. Miss 
Mary Grey Peck, a former professor 
of the University of Minneapolis, is 
‘ worker in the Ohio campaign, and 
he results of the “Ohio Next” Durbar 
vill be forwarded to her. 

The “Durbar” will be given under 
the auspices of the Minneapolis Politi- 


order to cast 
vote. Mrs. 
California. 


Atherton’s home 





equal suffrage plank. 


stage for s » vaudevil ski | wr 
. - “~ rare be deville skits, - (this sort of “Fraternity” being made 
eature of which will be “An Anti| yossible by the housing reforms!) 
‘onvention,” in which Miss Brenda| . oe 
Jeland of Wells College will play 


NOTES AND NEWS 





Gertrude Atherton is giving up the 
opera season in Munich this year in 
her first Presidential 
is in 


Through the effort and influence of 
the Indiana Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion Indiana’s first State convention 
of the Progressive Party adopted an 
This presages 


cal Equality Club, but all the suffrage 
clubs of the city are co-operating to 
make it a success. 

The committee on arrangements in- 


cludes: Mrs. A. H. Bright, Mrs. 
Ueland, Mrs. Walter Thorpe, Mrs. 
Ernest Woodward, Mrs. Gertrude 


Hunter, Mrs. Kenneth Taylor, Miss 
Lillian Ritchie, Miss Charlotte Pass- 
more, Miss Anne Herendeen and the 
Misses Ueland, 





the early advent of woman suffrage in 
Indiana, where the new party has a 
large following of influential men. 





Any suffragists expecting to be 
present at the Lucy Stone celebration 
to be held at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
Aug. 14, who are willing to sell The 
Woman’s Journal, are asked to com- 
municate with Mrs. Laura Barnes, 70 
Abbott avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





Virginia Christian, a colored girl of 
16, of Richmond, Va., has been sen- 
tenced to death for the crime of mur- 
der in the first degree. She is guilty 
of having killed her mistress in the 
heat of a quarrel which arose when 
the latter accused her of the theft of 
a petticoat. This, as The Richmond 
Times-Herald points out, constitutes 
only second degree murder, as there 
was no premeditation. This and her 
extreme youth make her a fit subject 
for the reformatory rather than the 
electric chair, yet she is to be electro- 
cuted August 16, unless the opponents 
ot child murder take immediate 
action. Many suffragists are sending 
telegrams to Gov. William Hodges 
Mann of Richmond, Va., asking for 
commutation of sentence. 
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Organiza 


By Edith Medbery Fitch 





While the disheartening defeat of 


suffrage in South Dakota in 1910 sent 
us into the depths of oblivion, it in no 


wise settled the question of the en- 


This, however, forms no} ‘ranchisement of our women citizens. 


\ peculiar political situatien aided in 
he submission of suffrage to the elee 
ors, and politics also contributed 
argely to its defeat at the polls. 
Jommercial and party interests were 
onsidered first, and the cause of 
yomanhood was compelled to wait. 
However, it is defeat and not vic- 
ory that strengthens character, and 
he men and women interested in a 
etter State and fuller development 
ff its people have risen from the 
alamity of 1910 and have gathered 
gether a more determined force 
vith which to start anew the work of 
edeeming the good name of the 
asque flower State. 

Petition Work in Progress 
The conference at Huron on July 
4 and 26 brought together a body oc 
omen unified by many trials and sac- 
ifices, by humiliation and defeat; and 
ut of their spirit of self-sacrifice and 
etermination was reborn the South 
akota Universal Franchise League. 
he State was subdivided into four 
istricts practical working pur- 
oses. Heretofore the looseness of 
and the distance and 
ost of travel has been a great handi 
ap to effective work. The districts 
ill be will each use 
hatever of educational 
ork is best suited to their section of 
ie State. 


for 


rganization 


officered and 


methods 


In the history of the suffrage move- 
ient in South Dakota there has never 
een a conference more able and en- 
devoid of factional 
Every part of the State was 
‘presented and all were united in 
dopting measures for progressive 
nd harmonious work. All indebted- 
ess of the campaign, except for lit- 
rature, was provided for, and twenty- 
ve dollars was sent to the workers 
1 Ohio. 
Mrs. 


lected 


rgetic or more 


viction. 


John Pyle, of Huron, was 
President of the League, and 
irs. Walton, of Huron, Secretary. 
Mrs. Dilger, 
Secretary; 


officers are: 
City, Recording 

C. Campbell, Sioux Falls, 
reasurer; Auditors, Mrs. Hipple, 
ierre; Miss Walker, Bruce, and Mrs 


he other 
apid 
Irs. L. 


itch, Hurley. Mrs. Fairbanks, of 
ioux Falls, was elected as National 
ommitteeman. 


The petition work in charge of the 
uperintendent of Franchise and Leg- 
slation of the State W. C. T. U. is 
lready in progress, and by January 

is expected to enroll more than 
fleen thousand names. All the suf- 
ragists of the State are loyally co- 
perating in this work and the legis- 
itive committees will go to Pierre this 
inter fortified with the expressed 
pinion of thousands of the State’s 
est citizens. The South Dakota Leg- 
slature is democratic in spirit, and a 
etition from the people is always 
eriously regarded, and prominent 
1en have assured us that a good peti- 
ion practically insures the submis- 
ion of the amendment. 





HUMOROUS 





“How did you 
played the king?” 

“Ever since I saw him I’ve been in 
favor of a republic.” 


like the actor who 





“It’s all very well for the minister 
io preach from the text, ‘Remember 
i.ot‘g wife,” said an overworked dis- 
couraged matron, “but I wish he 
vould now give us an encouraging 
sermon on the wife's lot.” 





“This is the third time you have 
been here for food,” said the woman 
at the kitchen door, to the tramp. 
‘Are you always out of work?’ 

“Yes’m,” replied the itinerant. “I 
guess I was born under a lucky star.” 





“Come, now, Hemma,” said the 
Whitechapel bridegroom, “you're goin’ 
to s’y ‘obey’ when you comes to it iui 
th’ service, ain’t you?” 

“Wot, me?” cried the bride. “Me 
sy ‘obey’ to you! Why, blime me, 
‘Ennery, you ain’t ‘arf me size!” 
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OHIO CAMPAIGN NEARS END 


Activity of Suffragists Increases—Helpers Rush to Ohio From Al! 
Over the Country—Outlook Bright 





With the beginning of August the 
rise of excitement in suffrage activi- 
ties is unmistakable. The pace which 
before was terrific has increased 
again. The clamor for speakers is 
deafening. In desperation women 
who have not previously opened thei) 
heads, have mounted the soap box 
Up to this time they have been con 
tent to pass around literature, but 
they have given over this job to new 
comers, while they have begun to 
speak. 

Like the shoemaker’s children, who 
are proverbially said to go barefoot, 
Trumbull County, in which the State 
suffrage Headquarters are located, 
has been left till the dast to be can- 
vassed, During the latter part of 
July the county campaign committee 
suddenly erupted from their quiescent 
state and are now an active volcano 
Mrs. Deming, business manager of the 
Warren Tribune, and Mrs. Harris. 
whose husband has three automobiles, 
girded up their ivins and Went out 
into every township in the county, se 
cured chairmen in every township and 
are now holding meetings simultane- 
ously in several townships at once. 
Mrs. Deming declared that she had 
the munificent sum of $52 in the War- 
ren Suffrage Club treasury with which 
to carry Trumbull County! But she 
hs not going to ask for more. She 
says: “We are not going to ask the 
State for any money to carry this 
county, but we would like a few but- 
tons instead of money. We will sell 
these at meetings and in this way 
make enough to pay our expenses. 
We will do our own printing here 
after. We have traveled 550 miles in 
Trumbull County so far since we be- 
gan. We pay our driver 50 cents an 
hour, and buy our own meals. It 
is a matter of pride with us now 
to make that $52 carry’. the 
county!” With the help of Mr. 
Harris’ three autos, and the frequent 
services of Mr. Harris himself as 
chauffeur, and the two organizers 
boarding themselves, it looks as 
though the $52 would be ample. 

The moonlight nights were fruitful 
ot lawn sociables and other open air 
testvities. Not one of these escaped 
Mrs. Deming and Mrs. Harris; often 
alj three automobiles were out on the 
road at once. There is something 
thrilling and tndescribable about 
these moonlight rides through this 
part of the State. Here and there on 
the horizon hangs the glare of dis- 
tant furnace or factory. The furnaces 
of Niles at night are like a scene out 
of Dante; here, a white, arc-lighted 
factory; beyond it the deep, dull red 
of an iron foundry, with now and 
then a column of bright flame belched 
up through rolling clouds of smoke 
and steam. Sometimes the factory 
runs noiselessly, sometimes there is 
a steady roar, sometimes a wild ex- 
plosion bursts through the night. 
Over all this part of Ohio and down 
into the iron and coal regions, scores 
and hundreds of these factories run 
night and day. Hundreds of thou- 
Sands of men and women are ac work 
in them; they come from all over the 
World, and many of them will decide 
this fall the fate of the political status 
of the women of Ohio. 

Help From. Fer and Near 


Several important helpers from 


other States are coming during the 
last weeks. Notable among these is 
Maud Younger, the Trade Unionist of 
San Francisco. The Executive Coun. 
cil of the California State Federation 
of Labor has given Miss Younger a 
recommendation, 
which will greatly facilitate her work 
in Ohio. The letter especially recom- 
mends active support of Miss Young- 
er’s efforts to secure votes for women | 
in Ohio. 

From Chicago, Mrs. Frances Squire 
Potter is coming; Margaret Haley has 
arrived, and Mr. Raymond Robins is 
expected. 


strong letter of 


Mrs, Blla Stewart has been here for 
some time on her return visit. A let- 
ter just received from her tells of 
her work in Paulding County, in the 
northwest part of the State. In com- 
pany with a prominent minister of 
the place, Rev. Mr. Helms, she called 
on the leading citizens of Paulding, 
asking them to go on the county 
Woman Suffrage Committee. They 
all consented. The Mayor is a mem- 
ber of the committee, Among leading 
advocates are Judge Wilson Snook; 
the newspaper editors, one of whom 
had formerly printed anti-stuff; lead- 


days. Like Mrs. Penfield and Mrs 
Hackstaff, Miss Hay represents the 
New York Suffrage Party. 


Miss Kate Gordon, of New Orleans, 
reached Cincinnati Aug. 3, to stay un. 
til the election. Miss Gordon will fol- 
low Miss Clay through the counties 
bordering on the Ohio River in the 
south, 


Columbus Centennial 


Columbus has been doing a monu 
mental amount of work for some time 
past. The approaching Columbut 
Centennial celebration entails an 
enormous addition to the usual activ 
ity. As this will be held in the capi 
tal of the State, it attracts attention 
on ail sides, and scores of thousands 
of people will go there during the 
last of August. It is being discussed 
whether the suffrage demonstration 
in the Labor Day parade be made 
State-wide rather than local. As the 
parade comes the day before the elec- 
tion, it would be well worth while 
to have representative suffragists 
from all parts of the State in the Co- 
lumbus parade. On the other hand, 
the suffragists are needed at home. 


Jeannette Eaton, the local press 
chairman, narrates the following: “A 
country woman stood in her kitchen 
door and watched us, motionless, as 
we prepared to nail a poster board on 
her shed. While we were hesitating 
the sphinx, true to her type, 
dcewn the kitchen steps, came over 
to us, and pointing a skinny finger 
at her old buggy against the shed, re- 
marked tersely, ‘You kin climb on 
that!’ Not work did she 
utter, and we left her looking at the 
writes again, 
“Miss Florence Allen was a joy. She 
left our Minnie Bronson neither hair 
nor head. She answered her in a big 
fundamental way that took the taste 
of the petty anti-arguments out of the 
mouth, and filled the mind with the 
faith of sunshine and hope. Her win- 
ning smile, good sense, flawless logic, 
and splendidly constructed arguments, 
made her a most charming pleader for 
the cause. A straw vote was taken 
as the audience went in. Rather un 
fair, since the last speaker in the Uni- 
versity Summer. School had _ been 
Minnie, The idea of taking the vote 
this way originated with our oppon- 
ents, but they got little satisfaction, 
tor the vote stood 126 for, 96 against 


came 


another 


sign.” Miss Eaton 





ing dentists and the ministers. 
Pienty of women, young and old, vol- 
unteered to work hard. Mrs. Stew- 
Payne, another 
town in the same county, was equally 
encouraging. When she got to the 
town she found a poster in the post 
office, and so knew that some friend 
had preceded her, or lived there. She 
went to the Methodist minister and 
broached the subject of a meeting. 
He did not think she could get much 
of a crowd because of almost no an- 
nouncement, and a show in town; but 
he and another Protestant pastor of 
the place seconded her efforts. They 
borrowed a buggy from a livery stable 
for her to stand on, placed it on a 
prominent street corner and gave her 
a nice introduction. About three 
hundred people collected to hear the 
speech, most of whom stayed to give 
in their names pledged for the amend- 
ment, and as helpers. Mrs. Stewart 
ends her letter thus: “I am now going 
to start out in my pastoral work, call- 
ing. That does more good than any- 
thing. Will get the best names in 
the county for the county committee.” 


art’s experience in 


Mrs. Anna Cadogan Etz of Hornell 
New York, will come into Ohio to 
speak in the eastern part of the State, 
beginning in Youngstown, Aug. 6. 
Mrs. Etz is the press chairman of the 
Women’s Political Union. She has 
had a good deal of experience as an 
organizer for suffrage during many 
years. She is president of the Steu- 
ben County Suffrage Association in 
her own State, and chairman of the 
Woman Suffrage Party in that county. 
Mrs. Etz is sent as the contribution 
ot Mrs. Alfred G. Lewis of Geneva, 
New York. 

Rose Bower of South Dakota, with 
her cornet, arrived the first of August 

Miss Eleanor Brannan, of New 
York, came from the Women’s Po- 
litical Union, July 29, and is now in 
Cleveland. 

Mrs. Grace Julian Clark, grand- 
daughter of Joshua R. Giddings, will 
speak through the month of August. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay reached 








Cleveland Aug. 1. She will stay ten 


suffrage. Numbers did not vote. To- 
day actors and actresses in the 
stock company are advertising the} 


big suffrage rally day tomorrow by 
coming out at each curtain call to 
wave Votes for Women banners. The 
men wear ribbons across their coats 
with the same splendid inscription. 
Today is a big outing for the Repub- 
lican Glee Club at the Park, so it is 
a splendid chance to advertise. Lit- 
erature is also to be handed out.” 


At the Chardon centennial, July 27, 
Ruth Presley and Mrs. White, from 
Colorado, spoke from the band stand, 
introduced by the marshal of the day. 

Youngstown is very active can 
vassing Mahoning County. Louise 
Hall of Rhode Island has been there 
the past week, speaking several times 
every day. 


Picnic in Cleveland 


The Luna Park picnic in Cleveland, 
July 30, was a very great success. 
Five thousand people came in spite 
of the unpromising weather. The 
sports were enthusiastically carried 
on, and everybody went home 
pleased. The votes for the most 
popular suffragist were turned in such 
number that the ballots were stacked 
up and measured by the foot instead 
of being counted. Miss Zora Du Pont 
was voted the most popular suffragist 
by two feet of votes to one foot. The 
housewife contest in cooking brought 
forth many original products. The 
most interesting cake represented 
Lincoln’s log cabin in the snow with 
a wonderful rail fence made of choco- 
late cirgars entirely surrounding the 
house. There was snow on, the roof 
of the house and on the rail fence. 
At the close of the day this remark- 
able structure was turned over to the 
boy scouts, who ate it up as the tooth 
of time has devoured the original. 
Suffragists took signatures for every- 
thing. Wherever the sightseer turned 
he was asked to sign something. He 
signed for work on election day; for 
the most popular suffragist; to vote 
for Amendment 23; put down his 
guess for the majority by which num- 
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Chinamen at the park who enjoyed 
things as much as anybody. With 
benevolent smiles upon 
“We watch 
the American women trying hard to 


get what the Chinese women have, 


they said again and again, 


Charles Zueblin, editor of the Twen- 
tieth Century Magazine, Dr. Harris 
Cooley and Max Hayes, editor of the 
Citizen, were the speakers of the 
The audience was jubilant, 
sallies of the speakers 
applause Mr. 


evening. 
greeting the 
with rounds of 
Zueblin was humorously caustic, and 
so secured long writeups in the morn- 
ing papers. His calling Mayor Baker 
“Chief Fly Swatter in Cleveland”, was 
happy, as it is hard to 
tell nowadays constitutes 
Baker's claims to fame; his 
Wilson’s can- 
didacy, to the new constitution in gen- 
eral, with the amendments on home 
rule and woman suffrage in particu- 


particularly 
which 
Mayor 
devotion to Governor 


ur, or his fly campaign. 

The Cleveland suffragists did not 
get home from the park until mid- 
night, but they started out bright and 
early the next day to canvass a ward. 
They came home as usual full of stor- 
ies. One very genial and deaf Irish 
woman greeted them on her porch 
Sure 
I believe in it. I voted in the old 
country; in Limerick it was, where I 
had a green grocery shop wid three 


with “Sure yez ought ‘a vote. 


votes to it. God bless you on your 
right way.” One 
woman greeted the call to a meet- 


way for it’s the 


ing with a half-amused, half-ashamed 
face, replying, “I reckon my husband 
will be there all right. He came home 


from the factory the other day and 
said ‘I don’t want to hear you women 
folks 


women to vote. 


again it ain’t right for 
One of the suffrag- 
ette girls came down to the factory 
today at noon and climbed up on a 


saving 


stone and maybe she didn’t tell us 
things that made us sit up and take 
notice, and some other women with 
leaflets. 
Those women know as mucn about 
polities 


her passed around these 
as I do; and besides, I'll tell 
you right now, it’s better for us work- 
ing people to get all the votes there’s 
coming to us in our 
don't you forgit it’; 
wife continued, 


families, and 
so you see,” the 
“I guess we're all in 
The girl 
in question who went down to the fac- 
tory to speak was Ruth Presley of 
Cleveland, who speaks every day at 
factory meetings. 


fer it,’ and she laughed. 


Without any previous announce- 
ment, and with no votes for women 
flags on the automobile, two women 
went to the Italian colony last Sun- 
day, where a carnival was in prog- 
ress; one of them passed out Italian 
leaflets to the crowd, while the other, 
an accomplished scholar, with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of Milanese and 
Neapolitan words, talked Italian to 
her listeners. She said afterwards, 
“{ never did such a thing in my life, 
never thought I could, but I am going 
back next week for a real meeting.” 


Mary Gray Peck 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 
PLANS GROW 








Acceptances From Prominent Men 
and Women Promise to Make Pro- 
gram Most Inspiring Ever Held 


The Sunday afternoon meetings at 
the annual Convention are usually the 
most solid and serious and valuable 
during the entire program. 
This year’s Sunday meeting will be 
ne exception, as the mere names of 
the three distinguished speakers will 
indicate. They are Dr. W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois, editor of the Crisis 
(the next number of which, by the 
way, is to he a suffrage number); 
Miss Julia Lathrop, newly appointed 
head of the National Children’s 
Bureau, and Miss Jane Addams. 
These names stand for three different 
noble efforts toward social ameliora- 
tion and justice, in every one of 
Which the responsibility of women as 
citizens is a vital factor. ” 


of any 


The National American Woman Suf- 
fage Association in selecting Phila- 
delphia for its convention in Novem- 
ber has assured itself a welcome, for 
Pennsylvania is the only State in 
which every political party has en- 
dorsed equal suffrage. One of the 
most interesting features of the Con- 
vention will be the reports of the 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Kansas, Michigan, 
Arizona and Oregon branches on 
their campaign work. The monthly 
pay-roll of the National Association 
in the campaign States is now about 
$2000. In addition it has contributed 
over $1300 worth of literature, issued 
by its own literature department, 
which publishes annually more than 
3,000,000 pieces of suffrage literature. 
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last week to the railroad wreck at Western 


ferrin 
gp : per reports which 


Springs, we accepted as correct certain newspa M 
held the woman tower operator responsible for the disaster. Our 
lad to learn that this was not the case. Under 


"Or . ri t y 
readers will be g ties Sophoutebe 


the heading, “‘Women as Tower Operators,” 
P. Breckinridge writes in the Chicago Record-Herald: 





The coroner’s jury, in the case of the Western Springs dis- 
aster recommends that the employment of women as tower- 
operators be discontinued. 

It seems only just to these women who are threatened with 
the loss of their occupation, as well as to other wemen whose 
opportunities for employment are seriously limited by tradition 
and prejudice, to look carefully into the reasons for this recom- 

ation. 
rT cea jury finds that “rule 952,” which directs that 
trains approaching signals in stormy or foggy weather shall 
be held “under control,” was violated by the engineers of three 
trains on the morning of July 14. According to the coroners 
jury, “had this rule been strictly observed, this accident could 
not have happened.” The flagman, it is found, “did not do his 
full duty in that he did not go back a sufficient distance to 
properly protect his train, although he had sufficient time to 
go back much further than he did, and had he gone back as 
far as he could for the time he had, it is probable the engineer 
of train No. 8 could have stopped his train in time to prevent 
a collision.” 

It is important to notice that this coroner’s jury, composed 
entirely of men, did not find that the woman operator made any 
mistake in setting her signals. It is true that she misunderstood 
an ambiguous message; but, had the engineer obeyed the rule 
of the road and had the flagman been competent and done “his 
full duty,” there would have been no accident. They complain 
that she “did not exercise good judgment,” because, when two 
engineers had broken the rules and run by her signals, she 
should have assumed that the third engineer would also break 
the rules, and, instead of giving him a chance to do this, she 
should have stopped him at Hinsdale. The jury expressly says, 
however, that “in clearing No. 8 at Hinsdale she violated no 
rule.” 

From this evidence, would it not be as reasonable to ask 
that no men should be employed in the future as engineers and 
flagmen, as to ask that no women be employed as tower-oper- 
ators? So far as the individuals are concerned, it would involve 
less hardship, since the women will have much greater difficulty 
in finding other work than any men would have. Since innum- 
erable wrecks have occurred for which men have been solely 
responsible, it seems hardly fair to ask, as a result of this first 
wreck with which a woman employee of the road has been con- 
nected, that the employment of all women tower-operators 
should be discontinued. 

There is a persistent prejudice in favor of limiting the field 
of employment for women, but it is to be hoped that this recom- 
mendation, which may be in accord with popular feeling, but 
which is neither reasonable nox just, will not be accepted by the 
officials of the road. 

Little needs to be added to Miss Breckinridge’s presentation 
of the facts. It is worth pointing out, however, that here, as in 
the case of the Titanic, the real cause of the disaster was the 
reckless wish for speed. The report of thé coroner’s jury says: 





cannot be safely operated at schedule speed in foggy weather 
with the present equipment of signals. 


neers shall run at caution under conditions prevailing on July 


ing. They lack fortitude and endurance. The female mind is 
not habituated to cool judgment in times of danger. Besides all 
these reasons, I do not beliege that working in a signal tower 





ains, but at the same time we believe that those fast trains 


“We find that while there is a rule on the road that engi- 


14, the evidence discloses that this rule is very frequently dis- 
regarded by trainmen, with full knowledge of their superiors, 
and without censure.” 

In a newspaper interview Coroner Hoffman admitted that 
he attempted to influence his jury to insert more criticism of 
railroads employing women in responsible signal tower posi- 
tions in the verdict. “Women,” said Coroner Hoffman, “are weak- 
er physically than men. They lack a certainty of understand- 


is proper employment for a woman, I like to see women ad- 


There are, of course, many women who are unfit to be 
trusted with such responsibilities, but there are others entirely 
adequate to them. If women were inherently lacking in forti- 
tude and endurance, no mother could bring up a large family 
of children on a small income. If women were by nature incapa- 
ble of “cool judgment in times of danger,” no woman would 
be fit to be a trained nurse. Coroner Hoffman, it is safe to 
say, has no objection to women’s doing a score of things which 
call for more fortitude, endurance and coolness than being a 
tower operator. But minds of a certain type are revolted at see- 
ing a woman do anything unusual, especially if it involves re- 
sponsibility and good pay. And, if a woman comes to grief in 
doing something unusual, the same type of mind jumps to the 
conclusion that all women are unfit to do that thing. When 
automobiles first came inte use, many men met with accidents 
in driving their cars, but as soon as one woman met with an 
accident, an outcry was raised that no woman ought to be 
granted a license to drive a car. In this line, history repeats it- 
self indefinitely. 

A. 8. B. 


SUFFRAGE NEWS TAINTED 





At the recent Newspaper Conference in Madison, Wis., a 
number of editors of progresssive papers declared that the news 
in the daily press is often so presented as intentionally to convey 
a false impression. Many examples of this were given, and 
many examples also of the suppression of news in deference to 
the wishes of advertisers. Even when the news itself is correct- 
ly told, the paper receiving it often caps it with such headlines 
as will mislead the reader, in the interests of prejudice. A late 
and flagrant example was the presentation of the action (or 
rather non-action) of the Biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in regard to suffrage. That large class of per- 
sons who read only the headlines were led to believe, by the cap- 
tions in many papers, that the Biennial had gone on record 
against suffrage, when the truth was that the president had 
refused to let a suffrage resolution be put to vote. 
Whether the news on other subjects is tainted or not, every 
experienced suffragist has learned by positive and’ repeated 
proof that the news on our-question is tainted, and often to an 
unpardonable degree—not only by the suppression of what is 
true and the sugggestion of what is false, but by the direct in- 
vention of falsehoods ‘‘out of the whole cioth.” The transatlan- 
tic cablegrams in regard to the militant doings in England have 
for years been grossly erroneous, and of late there has been a 
fresh crop of especially audacious canards. 
The London Standard (anti-suffrage) said on July 15: “A 
statement published in some quarters that a vessel containing 
a quantity of explosive material had been discovered in the 
room which is occupied by Mr. McKenna (the Home Secretary) 
at the Home Office, turns out to be without foundation. Accord- 
ing to the report, the vessel was placed behind a curtain, and 
was discovered by the Home Secretary himself soon after he en- 
tered his room.” This falsehood was telegraphed to every daily 
paper in the United States, but the correction is not telegraphed 
after it. The incident, as illlustrating the present shaky state of 
cabinet ministers’ nerves, has given rise in England to an amus- 
ing cartoon representing the Home Secretary starting back in 
dismay as he comes upon a dish of polishing powder and a 
brush. The housemaid, looking demurely around the curtain, 
says: “Bless your heart, sir, that won’t ’urt a baby. It’s only 
the stuff I cleans the fender with!” 


A. S. B. 


THE NARROW OUTLOOK 


A minister once said, 1o hammer away at the same old 
sins with the same old truths, and yet strike fire—that takes 
work.” The objections urged against equal rights for women 
have a wearisOme sameness, but so long as they continue to 
be brought out, the advocates of a square deal must continue 
to hammer away at them—even though it is impossible to strike 
fire from anything so mushy. 

Here is The Outlook parading once more the little series 
of threadbare fallacies that it has set before its readers so often: 

1. “Suffrage is not a natural right.” As Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke said, “‘In a state of nature thereis very little voting. There 
are many rights given by society, of which, however, it would 
be manifestly unjust te deprive either sex. If women were for- 
bidden to use the sidewalk, and complained of the injustice, it 
would be no answer to tell them that it was not a natural right.” 
The ballot, like the sidewalk, is the straightforward and easy 
way to get to places where many women want to go, and where 
they have legitimate business. 

2. “It is not the duty of women to take part in government.” 





public duty are the clearest and most far-sighted, and whose 


twelve will be suffragists. 

3. “If the law gives to all women the right to vote, it lays 
on all women the responsibility of voting.” Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe pointed out that almost all the women prominent in op- 
posing equal suffrage neglect to use the school ballot. The small 
vote of women where they can vote only for school officers 
shows that there is no compulsion, and that the anti-suffragists, 
in particular, do not regard the right to vote as involving any 
responsibility to use it. On the other hand, women’s large vote, 





to elect or defeat somebody. 
vote. , 


big elections call out the big 
4. “Voting is only a small part of government. It will lay 
upon women the duty of acquainting themselves with political 
issues,” ete. President Slocum of Golorado College was once 
asked if it did not take too much of women’s time to acquaint 
themselves with public questions, He answered emphatically 
that it did not, and added, “These are things about which women 
ought to inform themselves, at any rate, whether they are voters 
or not.” We are always told that it is a woman's duty to in- 
fluence her husband and sons to vote the right way, and how 
is she to do that unless she informs herself sufficient)y to find 
out which the right way is? 


5. “The majority of women are either opposed to assuming 
or reluctant to assume this additional burden.” Only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of women have ever declared themseives 
either opposed or reluctant. Of these who have shown the 
slightest interest in the question, either way, the enormous ma- 
jority are in favor. At the time of the last New York Constitu- 
tional Convention, the suffragists sechred more than 300,000 sig- 
natures to their petitions; the anti-suffragists only 15,000. At 
the Michigan Constitutional Convention petitions for suffrage 
were presented bearing 175,000 signatures. There were no peti- 
tions on the other side. In Chicago, two or three years ago, 104 
organizations, with an aggregate membership of more than 100,- 
000 women, petitioned for a munieipal woman suffrage clause 
in the new city charter, while only one small organization of 
women petitioned against it. In Massachusetts, when an of- 
ficial referendum was taken on the question, not one woman 
in 600 voted against suffrage. In every county and district, the 
women’s vote was in favor. 


6. If most women want to vote they should be allowed to, 
“because it will be much better for the commonwealth to have 
women taking a part in the government than to have them dis- 
contented.” This is as good as admitting the fanciful nature of 
the disasters to society which The Outlook has been pre- 
dicting for many years past as an inevitable result of equal suf- 
frage; since for women to become unsexed and deteriorated in 
moral character would be much worse than for them to be dis- 
contented. 


But The Outlook refuses to believe that a majority of the 
women anywhere, even in the suffrage States, really want to 
vote. Julius Caesar said he had observed that most people easily 
believe what they wish; and they likewise easily disbelieve what 
they do not wish to believe. The Outlook’s robust skepticism 
is a case in point. 


- 


7. “Women can exert a greater influence upon the political 
life of the nation, they can do more to promote eivic, social and 
non-partisan reforms without the suffrage than with it.’ Then 
why do all the vicious interests and all the great reactionary 
forces oppose votes for women? “It is of inestimable value to 
have one-half of the community not identified with any party, 
and therefore able to unite in non-partisan efforts.” Women 
continue to unite in non-partisan efforts after they have the bal- 
lot, and they can do it more effectively when backed by their 
votes, Ellis Meredith of Denver writes: 


“There has never been a party measure espoused. by women 
in the Colorado Legislature. The women of all parties want 
the same things, and have worked for them together, in perfect 
harmony. They wanted a pure-food law, and secured one, in 
line with the national legislation. They wanted civil service 
reforms and have obtained that, so far as the officers ef State 
institutions are concerned. An attempt was made to take the 
control of the State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection 
away from the Colorado Humane Society, and to create a politi- 
cal board. Every federated woman’s club in the State besieged 
its Senators and Representatives to vote against the bill, and 
the vice-chairmen of the State Central Committees of the two 
chief political parties (both of them women) went together te 
different members of the Legislature to enter their protest.” 


8. The Outlook says it eannot understand “how anyone can 
claim that women have a right to vote, and deny that they have 
a right to vote on the question whether they wish to vote or 
not.” And we cannot understand how The Outlook ean think 
that every other question submitted to vote should be decided 
by the majority of those who care enough about it te express 
themselves, but that on this one question alone everybody who 
does not care enough to vote either way should be counted as 
voting no. 

The Outlook also overlooks the fact that when women are 
granted equal suffrage they are given the right to vote upon 
this question, as well as upon all others. If the majority of 
women find the ballot a burden, and wish to escape from it, 
they have only to vote to repeal woman suffrage, at any time. 
As they have néver done this, in any country or State, it is fair 
to infer that the majority have never wanted to do it. Indeed, 
even those opponents who are most dogmatic in declaring that 
women do not want the ballot, warn the public against adopting 
woman suffrage, on the ground that, once granted, it can never 
be repealed. This clearly implies that, whether women want 
the ballot now or not, after they have onee had a taste of it 
they will never consent to give it up. 

. A. 8. B. 


—- -—— 


CHIVALRY VERSUS PROFITS 





Another striking proof has just been given that chivalry is 
not an invariable safeguard for women and children. Especially 
when it comes in conflict with profits, it is apt to prove a poor 
protection. 


In Tallapoosa, Ga., a city of cotton mills, Mrs. Kate Richards 
O’Hare was addressing an open-air meeting from an automobile. 


That is not the opinion of those persons today whose views of|™'s. O'Hare is a well-known speaker, an educated woman, and 


an opponent of child labor. On this occasion she was denouncing 


6pinions on ethical questions carry the most weight. Name a the conditions under which children worked in the loeal cotton 
dozen such persons, chosen at random, and at least nine of the mills. In listening to her words, the Mayor of Tallapoosa, him- 


self a prominent mill-owner, waxed wroth, and called upon the 
City Marshal to arrest her. The Marshal refused. Mayor Peare® 
then ordered out the fire department, which played upon Mrs. 
O’Hare and her audience of four hundred persons, breaking uP 
the meeting and effectually putting a stop to the criticism 0! 
child labor, for the time being. 

Nevertheless, we shall still be told by the anti-seffragists 
(whose ranks, as Dr. Stephen S. Wise has pointed out, include 
almost all the exploiters of child labor) that women are amply 
protected, and have no need of a vote. 





where they have the full bailét, shows that women, like men, 





“We find that the public demands the rapid operation of 


vote, not from an abstract sense of duty, but because they want 


A. 8. B. 
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UCY STONE has been called “the morning star of 
the woman’s rights movement.” 

She was born August 13, 1818, near West 
Brookfield, Mass. Her father was a prosperous 
farmer, much respected by his neighbors, but fully 
imbued with the idea of the right of husbands to 
rule over their wives, as were most men of his 
generation. Her mother was an excellent Chris- 

tian woman, who submitted conscientiously. 

Little Lucy grew up a healthy, vigorous child, noted for 
fearlessness and truthfulness, a good scholar, and a hard worker 
in the house and on the farm, sometimes driving the cows bare- 
footed by starlight before the sun was up, when the dew on 
the grass was so cold that she would stop on a flat stone and 
curl one small bare foot up against the other leg to warm it. 
Everyone on the farm worked. The mother milked eight cows 
the night before Lucy was born, and said regretfully, when in- 
formed of the sex of the new baby: “Oh, dear! I am sorry it 
is a girl, A woman’s life is so hard!” 

The little girl early became indignant at the way she saw 
her mother and other women treated by their husbands and by 
the laws, and she made up her childish mind that those laws 
must be changed. Reading the Bible one day, while still a 
child, she came upon the text, “Thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band, and he shall rule over thee.” At first she wanted to die. 
Then she resolved to go to college, study Greek and Hebrew, 
read the Bible in the original, and satisfy herself whether such 
texts were correctly translated. 

Her father felt no surprise when his sons wanted to go to 
college; it was the usual wish of intelligent young men; but 
when his daughter wanted to go, he said to his wife, “Is the 
child crazy?” He would give her no help. The young girl had 
to earn the money herself. She picked berries and chestnuts, 
and sold them to buy books. For years she taught district 
schools, studying and teaching alternately. She soon became 
known as a successful teacher. Once she was engaged to teach 
a “winter school” which had been broken up by the big boys 
throwing the master head-foremost out of the window into a 
snowdrift. Asarule, women were not thought competent to teach 
the winter term of school because then the big boys were re 
leased from farm work and were able to attend. In a few days 
she had this difficult school in perfect order, and the big boys 
who had made the trouble became her most devoted lieuten- 
ants; yet she received only a fraction of the salary paid to her 
unsuccessful predecessor. At the low wages received by women 
teachers, it took her nine years'to earn the money to carry 
her to Oberlin, then the only college in the country that ad- 
mitted women, Crossing Lake Erie from: Buffalo to Cleveland, 

she could not afford a stateroom, but slept on deck on a pile 
of grain sacks, among horses and freight, with a few other 
women who, like herself, could only pay for a “deck passage.” 
At Oberlin she earned her way by teaching in the preparatory 
department of the college, and doing housework in the La- 
dies’ Boarding Hall at three cents an hour. Most of the students 
were poor, and the college furnished them board at a dollar a 
week. But she. could not afford even this small sum, and dur- 
ing most of her course she cooked her food in her own room, 
hoarding herself at a cost of less than fifty cents a week. She 
did not go home once during the four years; but she thoroughly 
enjoyed ser college life, and found time also for good works. 

Antoinette Brown, who was destined to become the first or- 
dained woman minister, entered the college a little later. On 
her way to Oberlin she was warned against a young woman 
there, named Lucy Stone, who had shown dangerously radical 
tendencies; but likeness of aspirations drew the two girls to- 
gether, and they soon became friends—a friendship that was 
Strengthened later in life by their marrying brothers. As the 
faculty objected to having the young women students take part 
in the debates which were part of the class exercises required 
of the young men, Lucy and Antoinette, with a few other girls, 
organized secretly the first debating society ever formed among 
college women. They held their meetings sometimes in an old 
colored woman’s cottage, sometimes, in summer, in the woods, 
gathering at the appointed place by ones and twos, so as not 
to attract attention. 

Lucy’s first public speech was made during her college 
course. The colored people got up a celebration of the anni- 
versary of West Indian emancipation, and invited her to be one 
of the speakers. The president of the college and some of the 
Professors were also invited. She gave her address among the 
rest, and thought nothing of it. The next day she was sum- 
yes before the Ladies’ Board. They represented to her that 
a. 8 enwemanty and unscriptural for her to speak in public. 

president's wife said: “Did you not feel yourself very much 
out of place up there on the platform among all those men? 
oe you not embarrassed and frightened?” “Why, no, Mrs. 
oe ven ro answered. Those rived were President Mahan 
‘pial Pe ser nc whom I meaet every day in the class-room. 

aid of them at all!” She was allowed to go, with 
an admonition. 





At the end of the course she was appointed to write an 
essay to be read at commencement, but was notified that one 
of the professors would have to read it for her,-as it would not 
be proper for a woman to read her own essay in public. Rather 
than not read it herself, she declined to write it. Nearly forty 
years afterwards, when Oberlin celebrated its semi-centennial, 
she was invited to be one of the speakers at that great gather- 
ing. So the world moves, 


heat graduated in 1847, and gave her first woman's rights 
Te the same year, in the pulpit of her brother’s church at 
an Mass. Soon afier, she was engaged to lecture regular- 
oe the Anti-Slavery Society. She mixed a great deal of woman’s 
S with her anti-slavery lectures. One night, after her heart 

<n been particularly stirred on the woman question, she put 
Pr: lecture so much of woman’s rights and so little 
litien that her friend, Rev. Samuel May, the 

a of the anti-Slavery Society, who arranged her 
ngs, felt obliged to tell ber that, on the anti-slavery 


platform, this would not.do. She answered: “I know it, but | 
could not help it. I was a woman before I was an abolitionist, 
and I must speak for the women.” She resigned her position 
as lecturer for the Anti-Slavery Society, intending to devote 
herself wholly to women’s rights. They were very unwilling to 
give her up, however, as she had been one of their most effec- 
tive speakers; and it was finally arranged that she should 
speak for them Saturday evenings and Sundays—times which 
were regarded as too sacred for any church or hall to be opened 
for.a woman’s rights meeting—and during the rest of the week 
she should lecture for woman's rights on her own responsibility. 
At one of her meetings a hymn-book was thrown, striking 
her on the_neck so violently that she was almost stunned. Once 
in winter a pane of glass was removed from the window be- 
hind the speaker’s stand, a hose was put through, and she 
was suddenly deluged with ice-cold water while she was speak- 
ing. She put on her shawl, and continued her lecture. Pepper 
was burned, spitballs were thrown, and all sorts of things done 
to break up the meetings, but generally without success. 

She travelled over a large part of the United States. In 
most of the towns where she lectured, no woman had ever 
spoken in public before, and curiosity attracted immense audi- 
ences. The speaker was a great surprise to them. The general 
idea of a woman’s rights advocate, on the part of those who 
had never seen one, was of a tall, gaunt, angular woman, with 








LUCY STONE 

aggressive manners, a masculine air and a strident voice, scold- 
ing at the men. Instead, they found a tiny woman, with quiet, 
unassuming manners, a winning presence, and the sweetest 
voice ever possessed by a public speaker. This voice became 
celebrated. It was so musical and delicious that persons who 
had once heard her lecture, hearing her utter a few words years 
afterwards, on a railroad car or in a stage-coach, where it was 
too dark to recognize faces, would at once exclaim unhesitating- 
ly, “That is Lucy Stone!” 

Old people who remember those early lectures say that she 
had a wonderful eloquence. There were no tricks of oratory, 
but the transparent sincerity, simplicity and intense earnestness 
of the speaker, added to a singular personal magnetism and an 
utter forgetfulness of self, swayed those great audiences as 
the wind bends a field of grass. Often mobs would listen to 
her when they howled down every other speaker. 

When she began to lecture she would not charge an admis- 
sion fee, partly because she was anxious that as many people 
as possible should hear and be converted, and she feared that 
an admission fee might keep some one away; and partly from 
something of the Quaker feeling that it was wrong to take pay 
for preaching the Gospel. She economized in every way. When 
she stayed in Boston, she used to put up at a lodging house on 
Hanover street, where they gave her meals for twelve and a 
half cents, and lodging for six and a quarter cents, on condition 
of her sleeping in the garret with the daughters of the house, 
three in a bed. 

Once when she was in great need of a new cloak she came 
to Salem, Mass., where she was to lecture, and found that the 
Hutchinson family of singers were to give a concert the same 
evening. They proposed to her to unite the entertainments and 
divide the proceeds. She consented, and bought a cloak with 
the meney. She was also badly in want of other clothing. Her 
friends assured her that the audiences would be just as large, 
despite an admission fee. She tried it, and finding that the 
audiences continued to be as large as the halls would hold, she 
continued to charge a door fee, and was no longer reduced to 
such straits. ; 

In 1850 she headed the call for the first National Woman's 
Rights Convention. . It was held that year in Worcester, Mass., 
and marked the beginning of the agitation in behalf of equal 
rights for women as a national movement. (Several local con- 
ventions had been held before this, the earliest being at Seneca 
Falls in 1848). It was reading the reports of the Worcester Con- 
vention in the New York Tribune that completed Susan B. 
Anthony's Conversion to woman suffrage. 





In 1855 Lucy Stone married Henry B. Blackwell, a young 
hardware merchant of Cincinnati, a strong woman’s rights man 
and abolitionist. In 1853 he had attended a hearing before a 
committee of the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention in 
Boston, when Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker and Lucy Stone 
spoke in behalf of a woman suffrage petition headed by Louisa 
Alcott’s mofher; and he had made up his mind at that time to 
marry her if he could. She had meant never to marry, but to 
devote herself wholly to her work. But he promised to devote 
himself to the same work, and persuaded her that together they 
could do more for it than she could alone. 


The wedding took place at the home of the bride’s parents 
at West Brookfield, Mass. The Rev. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
who afterwards left the ministry for reform work and the army, 
and became better known as Colonel Higginson, was then pastor 
of a church in Worcester. He was a personal friend, and a be- 
liever in equal rights; and was not only willing but glad to omit 
the word ‘“obey,” which almost all the ministers of those days 
used in the wedding service. At the time of their marriage, they 
issued a joint protest against the inequalities of the law which ; 
gave the husband the control of his wife’s property, person and 
children. This protest, which was widely published in the 
papers, gave rise to much discussion, and helped to get the laws 
amended. 


The account of her later years must be condensed into a 
few lines. She and her husband lectured together in many 
States, spoke in most of the campaigns when suffrage amend- 
ments were submitted to popular vote, addressed Legislatures, 
published articles, held meetings far and wide, were instru- 
mental in securing improvements in the laws of many States, 
and together did an unrecorded and incalculable amount of 
work in behalf of equal rights. A few years after her marriage, 
while they were living in Orange, N. J., Mrs. Stone, during het 
husband's absence in the West, let her goods be seized and sold 
for taxes as a protest against taxation without representation. 
One of the articles seized was the baby’s cradle, and she wrote 
a protest against taxation without representation, with her baby 
on her knee. 

In 1866 she helped organize the American Equal Rights As- 
sociation, and she was chairman of its executive committee. In 
1869, the American Equal Rights Association split into the Na- 
tional and the American Woman Suffrage Associations. (The 
split was mainly over the wisdom of inviting George Francis 
Tram to speak at suffrage meetings. With Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, William Lloyd Garrison, George William 
Curtis, Col. Higginson and others, Mrs. Stone organized the 
American Woman Suffrage Association at Cleveland, O., and 
was chairman of its executive committee for twenty years. Then 
the two societies came together again as the National American 
Womar Suffrage Association, and again she was chairman of 
the executive committee of the reunited society. She always 
craved, not the post of prominence, but the post of work. 

Most of the money with which The Woman's Journal was 
started in Boston, in 1870, was raised by her efforts. When Mrs. 
Livermore, whose time was under increasing demand in the lec 
ture field, resigned the editorship in 1872, Mrs. Stone and Mr. 
Blackwell took charge of the paper, and edited it together till 
her death, in 1893, assisted during the latter part of the time 
by their daughter. 


Lucy Stone was one of the most womanly and motherly of 
women. At the sight of a baby—-any baby, rich or poor, clean 
or dirty—her face beamed all over; and children were drawn to 
her irresistibly, like bees to a flower. She was a loving wife, 
an ideal mother. She was also an old-fashioned New England 
housekeeper, putting up her own fruit, preparing her own dried 
beef, even making the soap for her household. She was an ad- 
mirable cook, and saw to it that every person and animal about 
the place was well fed. She was one of the very few persons 
who are by nature absolutely without fear. She told me that 
in all the mobs and tumults of the early reform days, she was 
never conscious of a quickened heart-beat. “The gentlest and 
most heroic of women,” her husband called her. In the blended 
sweetness and strength of her personality, there was something 
which made an extraordinary impression, and the hearts of men 
and women were like wax in her hands. She felt the brother- 
hood that runs through all human nature, and made others feel 
it. During the early years of her married life in New Jersey, 
an old colored woman, a neighbor of ours, had been bullied by 
a worthless husband into mortgaging her land, and the mort- 
gage was about to be foreclosed. My mother said she would at- 
tend the auction and ask the people to let her bid in the land 
for the old woman. She was told that it would be useless, as 
the Jews would be there, and it was impossible to make a Jew 
give up a good bargain. She said that Jews were human, like 
everyone else, and that, at any rate, she must try. Sure enough, 
at the auction, a number of Jews were present, and not the best 
sort of Jews, either. Before the sale, she asked permission to 
speak. She explained the case, and asked them to let her bid 
in the land for the old woman. Not a Jew bid, and she was al- 
lowed to buy the land for the exact amount of the mortgage— 
a sum far below its value. 


In her last illness, when she knew that she could not re- 
cover, she faced death with the same serene courage. She said, 
“I know the Eternal Order, and I believe in it. I have not a 
fear, nor a dread, nor a doubt.” To friends who expressed the 
wish that she might have lived to see woman suffrage granted, 
she answered, “I think that I shall know it, on the other side.” 
To the last she was interested in the Journal—“the dear little 
old Woman's Journal,” as she called it on her death-bed,—and 
planned for raising the money to carry it on, after she should 
be gone. When she had breathed her last, and her husband 
came down from the death chamber, he said to their daughter, 
“We must try to keep Mamma’s flag flying!” As long as he 
lived, he upheld that banner bravely. If he and she can look 
back together now upcen this world, how happy they must be 
to see the wonderful progress of the cause for which they made 





80 Many sacrifices! 
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YOU NEED IT 


because nothing else is so good for 
repairing China, Glassware, Furniture, 
Meerschaum, Vases, Books, Leather 
Belting, and Tipping Billiard Cues, 
Leather and Rubber Cement. All! three 
kinds 15e. per bottle. From your dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO., N. Y. C. 
A. Major, Pres. 














A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Lpenene 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves thegenuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
ovine © delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c. ¢ Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 


COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York offers an 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


10 i 
$2.65 e.ce cue $5.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require o 
| clean- -cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modera appointments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 
Bosten. 











BK Ritehie, Asst. Gonl. Paso. Agent. 











KANSAS MEN 
APPEALED TO 
Omar E. Garwood of Denver Asks 
Voters to Carry on Suffrage Cam- 
paign—Schools Are Great Help 


would donate to 


time as has 


Few public men 


another State as much 

Omar E. Garwood of Denver given 
to Kansas during the heated season 
of the year. From July 21 to 29 he 
spoke from Dodge City to Clay 


chautauquas en 
received no re- 


Center and at two 
route. For this he 


muneration except expenses. At To- 
peka he held a street meeting in the 
afternoon and pleaded with Kansas 


men to give the ballot to their wives 


and mothers. In the evening he ad- 


dressed many thousands in the two 
city parks. On Sunday morning he 
spoke to the men’s classes in three 
Sunday schools. The Men’s League 


took charge of him in Topeka, It is 
very encouraging to us to find our 
Kansas men fulfilling the big brother 
law. At his meeting in Hutchinson, 
July 28, a book was advertised, said 
every argument against 
equal suffrage. People crowded to ob- 
iain a copy. It was blank. He talked 
between 20 and 25 times in Kansas, 
and must have reached over ten thou- 
sand people. 


to contain 


In a letter to The Woman’s Journal 
Mr. Garwood says, “There is a great 
deal of enthusiasm for the amend. 
ment in Kansas and I am of the opin- 
ion that if strong efforts are put forth 
in September and October the amend 
ment ean be carried. I made it a 
point to reach as many men of every 
class as possible, because I like to 
talk about the subject to men and im- 
press upon them that it is a problem 
for men, and that the women of 
America ought not to be put in the 
position of being compelled to beg for 
a thing that belongs to them as a mat- 
ter of right. 

“I hope. the day will soon come when 
women will no longer have to main- 
tzin headquarters and circulate litera- 
ture and devote so much hard labor 
s» this campaign. Every bit of it 
ought to be carried by the men. We 
are doing well with the National 
Men’s League and frequently receive 
letters from different parts of the 
United States where men are organ: 
izing.” 

Woman Forms Men‘s League 

Mrs. Minnie Grinstead, with her 
usual vigor, has been speaking in the 


northern part of the Seventh District, 
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ONE PILLOW TOP: 

excellent quality PURE IRISH nny 
size 18 x 18 stamped 

“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 
ready for embroidering: inclading 
enough materia! to embroider. 

BACK OF SAME MATERIAL. 
Postage prepaid any place in the 
United States 


Price, $1.00 


Send Now 
HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
these pillews in your home. 


Price of pillow all embroidered, 
$5.00 


FAY ALDRICH 


457 Westford St., Lewell, Mass. 
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while Mrs. M. R. Munson has been 
equally efficient in the southern part. 
At Coldwater Mrs. Munson formed a 
Men's League. Mrs. Estelle’ V. 
Ingels reports successful meetings in 
Pawnee County, and a very encourag- 
ing report comes from Hodgeman 
County. Bazaars are no new feature 
in feminine annals. Mrs. Grinstead 
held one recently at Liberal for cam- 
paign expenses. She cleared $20. 
One object of especial interest was a 
quilt pieced for the suffrage cause’ by 
Grandmother Patrick, who is nearly 
92 years old. 


NOTICE 





Members of the National Associa- 
tion are hereby reminded that if they 
wish to propose any amendments to 
the Constitution of the Association 
announcement of the same must be 
made in The Woman’s Journal of 
Aug. 24, in order to comply with the 
provision of the constitution requir 
ing three months’ notice before the 
Annual Convention. 

Any proposed amendments should 
be sent to the Secretary, National 
Headquarters, 505 Fifth avenue, be 
fore Aug. 19. 





Members of the Business Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts State Asso- 
ciation feel that the present Constitu- 
tion, which has not been amended for 


a good many years, no longer wholly 
fiis our needs, and therefore, at the 
annual meeting, which will be held 
on October 11, amendments to this 


Constitution will be proposed for dis- 
cussion and action taken. The gen- 
eral object of these amendments is: 

First: To state more clearly the 
object of the organization. 

Second: To give representation in 
the Convention to the rapidly growing 
list of dollar members. 

Third: To simplify the machinery 
for doing business. 

Fourth: To change the date of the 
Annual Convention so that it may not 
be held until after election day, so as 
to leave the members free for the con- 
stantly increasing work connected 
with the political campaigns. 

A draft of some proposed amend- 
ments will follow this notice in a few 
weeks, and it is hoped that you will 
bring the matter before the members 
of your League for discussion and 
consideration. Later, it is hoped to 
call an informal conference of rep- 
resentatives of the different Leagues 
to discuss together improvements in 
our Constitution and to ask for fur- 
ther suggestions. Further copies of 
the suggestions in the form in which 
they are now submitted can be had 
upon application at the office. We 
want it clearly understood that the 
amendments are submitted for the 
purpose of bringing the matter before 
the Convention for discussion and 
action, but that these proposed 
changes can be further amended and 
modified at that time. 

This notice is sent in accordance 
with the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion that notice of amendments to the 
Constitution be sent to the President 
and Secretary of each auxiliary s0- 
ciety and published in The Woman's 
Journal not less than two months be- 
fore the annual meeting. 

Susan W. FitzGerald, 


—_— = 


‘MAYOR WINS CITY 
Mayor Cotterill of Seattle Campaigns 
in Milwaukee for a Day—Zona Gale 
and Fola La Follette Hold Big 
Meetings 





By Flora Gapen 





“Equal suffrage is coming as in- 
evitably as water flows down hill. 
Oregon will undoubtedly win. Indica- 
tions point to the fact that Wisconsin 
will win.” 

These are some ef the predictions 
which Mayor George F. Cotterill of 
Seattle made on his visit to Milwau- 
kee, August 2. Mr. Cotterill was 
dined by the University Club, inter- 
viewed by the eight daily papers, and 
was figured on the front page of each. 
He addressed a big street gathering on 
the edge of the court house square in 
the evening. In all he did about the 
best day’s work for equal suffrage 
that Milwaukee has known and he did 
it all generously, sanely and splendid- 
ly. He won the hearts of Milwaukee 
suffragists, including those conyerted 
by him the day of his visit. 

Mayor Cotterill is one of the veter- 
ans in the woman’s suffrage cause, if 
a worker for twenty-five years can be 
called such. When Washington was 
a territory and the women had suf. 
frage, he worked in order that they 
might retain it, but his work was 
in vain. Twice when the question 
came up he was one of the most 
euger supporters; and when it was 
passed he was in the State Senate 
and drew up the bill. The fact that 
the women of Seattle elected him 
Mayor against Hiram C. Gill couldn't 
even in a small measure equal what 
he had done for them. Mr. Cotteril) 
declares, however, that “the vote of 
the women of Seattle was not dictat- 
ed by gratitude. It was a clean-cut 
issue and they stood for what they 
believed I represented as opposed to 
Mr, Gill.” 

We in Milwaukee now understand 
why the women of Seattle put so much 
confidence in their present Mayor. 
Mayor Cotterill in speaking of the Re. 
call and a number of other issues in 
Washington frequently mentioned the 
women and the splendid work they 
have done since entering politics. 


Following his address Miss Ada 
James gave a half hour informal ad- 
cress, and the two speakers. so 
aroused the audience of some five 
thousand people that resolutions were 
immediately drawn up favoring wom- 
an suffrage, and when they were pre. 
sented to the audience for endorse- 
ment, the entire gathering arose. Miss 
James visited the Soldiers’ Home with 
her father, Senator D. G. James, and 
between them they made converts of 
aimost every old soldier in the insti- 
tution. 


Colored Suffragists 

The Milwaukee society of colered 
suffragists had new life put into their 
organization by the coming of Miss A. 
L. T. Waytes of Boston, who will re- 
main another week to do some street 
speaking in the residence district of 
her people in this city. Miss Waytes) 
is one of the most inspiring speakers 
that we have had in Milwaukee and 
knows how to carry her audience with 
her, especially if it is made up of her 
own people. 


Some Favorites 


Two of Wisconsin’s most illustri- 
ous young women, Zona Gale and Fola 
La Follette, and Harriet Grim of Illi- 
nois, are figuring in a brilliant cam- 
paign, which is being conducted by 
the Columbia County Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in the central part of the 
State. Miss Fola La Follette and 


Crosse the evening of August 2. Miss 
Gale read one of her stories. A meet- 
ing was held in West Bend, recently, 
by Mrs. C. E. Benedict and Miss Lou- 
ise Peters. West Bend was one of the 
German towns which had failed to 
respond with amy enthusiasm at a 
former visit of Miss King and Mrs. B. 
C. Gudden. The last meeting was 
very successful and several hundred 
people gathered to hear the speakers 
and confessed themselves to be woe- 
fully uninformed on the subject. 
They listened very quietly and with 
evident interest. 

“The Awakening of Helena Ritchie” 
is to be given by the Davidson Stock 
Company at their Theatre, August 13, 


Miss Zona Gale held a meeting in La} 
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WEL ENGW SPEARS 


By G. B. Willis 








The Wisconsin Woman's Suffrage 
Association has been privileged in 
having the gift of a month's time from 
a most efficient helper, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, who is well known to 
all the readers of The Woman's Jour- 
nal. Mrs. Sewall was born and 
brought up in Wisconsin and feels 
that this assistance is due her native 
State. It is 24 years since she was 
in Wisconsin last, and her brilliant 
lecture at Delavan Lake Assembly on 
July 30, her first appointment, was 
indeed a revelation to the audience. 
The Wisconsin campaign has had few 
speakers of Mrs. Sewall’s calibre. 
She is spending the present week with 
the Rev. Olympia Brown in touring 
Grant County. 

Miss Grace King, a reguiar organ- 
izer of the Wisconsin Woman's Suf- 
frage Association, has just completed 
the organization of Waushara County. 
She has organized a suffrage eommit- 
tee in every town in the county. She 
is now working in Bayfield County, 
where a series of appointments has 
been arranged by Mrs. Lydia Kop- 
plin. 

Suffrage was well represented at 
Camp Cleghorn, the well-krown sum- 
mer assembly of the Good Templars, 
near Waupaca, Wisconsin. Many 
speakers introduced the subject of 
woman suffrage into their addresses, 
and the suffrage associations were 
represented there by Dr, Gwendolyn 
B. Willis, who spoke on July 30 to 
an audience of some hundreds on the 
subject, ““‘Woman’s Home.” 

On August 11 a day will be de- 
voted to suffrage at the summer as- 
sembly conducted by the Rey. Jenkin 
Lioyd Jones at Tower Hill. The pro- 
gram is arranged by Dr. Gwendolyn 
B Willis (representing the Wisconsin 
Woman's Suffrage Association) and 
Miss Ada James (representing the 
Political Equality League), co-operat- 
ing with Mr. Jones himself, who has 
charge of the advertising and other 
arrangements. Through his efforts, 
aiso, the Baroness Bertha von Suttner 
has been secured for this occasion. 
The other persons who will appear on 
this program are as follows: Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, Miss Zona Gale, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford and Coach 
John R. Richards of the University of 
Wiscensin. 

Ward organization in Milwaukee is 
proceeding as actively as possible. 
This work has been divided among the 
three local suffrage organizations. It 
is hoped that a good canvass of the 
city may be made before November. 
Racine is becoming actively inter- 
ested in the suffrage campaign and 
regular committees have been organ- 
ized in most of the wards. The Ra- 
cine Daily Times has established a 
suffrage department in which they de- 
vote nearly two columns of space 
weekly to the subject. Mrs. M. L. 
Fish is the editor of this department 
The column is headed “Women ‘Are 
Citizens.” 

Miss Linda Rhodes, chairman of 
Grant County and vice-president of 
the Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation, has arranged a tour of meet- 
ings for Mrs. Sewall and the Rev. 
Olympia Brown, which are being car- 
ried on during the present week. The 
speakers will continue their work 
northward through the river towns. 
Mrs. Clara 8S. Laddey will return 
the first of September and devote 
some weeks to suffrage work. This 
is indeed good news for her work 
among the Germans has been most 
profitable. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kunck of Baltimore 
will also come to the campaign for 
active work in September. Their 
help is much appreciated. 





The Richmond County Fair, unique 
in being an actual old-time county 
fair within the limits of New York 
City, is to have a great suffrage de 
partment this year, under the charge 
of Miss Edith Whitmore. The fair 
will be held the latter part of August. 
The Staten Island suffragists are to 
have a big automobile parade to ad- 
vertise it, sweeping up through the 
Jersey towns, and the Jersey women 
will co-operate. Mrs. Minnie Rey- 
nolds is to speak at the fair three 
days running. On Old Home Day, 
Aug. 31, she will speak at Tle Pines, 
Branchville, N. J. The Pines is a 
lovely little summer hotel, run by an 








Corresponding Secretary. 





to raise funds for the campaign. 





“A TRUE REPUBLIC AND OTHER 
SONGS”—A collection of songs to 
familar tunes on women's enfranchise- 
ment, 20e each; also posteard copies 
of noted painting. 


“AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS”—Sc each; 8 for 
Me; $250 per 100. Address Mrs. 
Briggs-Wall, Hutchmson, Kansas. 











New Jersey Woman's Suffrage 
Headquarters 


83 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
(Directly back of Hahne’s store) 
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NEWCASTLE KENNELS | 
Brookline, Mass. 








To Woman's Journal Readers:- 


We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 74e Woman's Journal." mee heos 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Ypen day and night. 

E. L. Grimes Company 
1aa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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COMMONWEALTH 





Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nething to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms an 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Roem and Cafe First Class. European 
Plaa. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Beoklat 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen'l Manager 











CLERKS GET HOLIDAY 





All stores in Evanston, Ill, were 
closed last Saturday aftermoon for the 
first time, and the clerks enjoyed a 
weekly half-holiday. The movement 
was inaugurated by the Evanston 
Woman’s Club. When it appeared 
that the sentiment was not strong 
enough the women’s societies of 
twenty-six churches assisted. Then the 
merchants yielded. 

The Evanston women have done the 
things that invariably call forth the 
strength of a community in every 
good movement. Does it seem likely 
the women will not know what to do 
with the ballot? 





The Equal Franchise Society of 
New York City has been devoting its 
Tuesday evenings to the entertain- 
ment of the neighboring working peo 
ple. After a short suffrage speech for 
about fifteen minutes, the rest of the 
time is spent dancing. Refreshments 
are served to the guests. The socie 
ty’s Headquarters are at 8 EB. 37th 
street. It plans to carry on these 50 
cial evenings throughout the summer 





Mrs, Sarah J. Messer-Whitney °f 
Greenville, N. H., a life-long suffragist 
and a generous contributor to the 
cause, died at her home recently, 4 
the age of 84. Mrs. Whitney worked 
for the cause with untiring zeal. She 
was at one time State superintendem' 
of press work, and she was secretary 
of the Greenville E. 8S. A. for ten 
years. A few months before her death 
she sent $25 to become a life member 





ardent suffragist, Miss A. N. Roe. 





of the State Association. witty 
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N ACTIVE AT CONVENTION 


The woman suffrage plank adopted in the new party's plat- 
form stands unequivocally for equal franchise rights. In his 
“Confession of Faith,” Col, Roosevelt said, “Working women 
have the same need of combination for protection that working 
men have. The baHot is as necessary for one class as for the 
other.” 

The party platform also advocates the following measures: 

Control of trusts through Sherman law and an interstate in- 
dustrial commission. 

Conditions determining monopoly prices to be controlled 
where necessities of life are dealt with 

Measures to secure social and industrial justice to wage- 
workers: old age pensions, a living wage, old age insurance and 
insurance against sickness, invalidism and involuntary unemploy- 
rent. 

Short ballot, presidential primaries, direct election of Sen- 
ators, qualified adoption of initiative, referendum and recall. 

National health department and strengthening of pure food 
law. 

Permanent tariff board and revision downward, schedule by 
schedule. 

Development of Mississippi River by use of plant now on 
Panama canal. 

Fortification of Panama Canal. 

Free passage through canal of coastwise traffic and imposi- 
tion of equal tolls for all other ships of whatever nation. 

Large “efficiency” for army. 

Navy to be built up steadily until reduction of armaments 
is made possible by international agreement. 


MISSOURI SUFFRAGISTS 
MAKE HASTE SLOWLY 


A prominent St. Louis woman writes us that the effort to 











$3 JOUR 





FEDERATION ECHOES 


The refusal to allow the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to vote upon a suffrage resolution is still a topic of lively 
discussion among the club women who have returned home from 
the Biennial. One view is expressed by Mrs. Alice L. Park of 
Palo Alto in a letter to the San Francisco Star. She says, in 
part: 

“The club women from outside of California do not realize 
what a complete change has come with the vote to the women 
of this State. 

“Therefore they do not realize with what pity the California 
suffragists view the officers who ruled suffrage motions out of 
order as not germane to Federation work. 

“Other States have given votes to women, and gradual 
changes have taken place in all those States. But California 
was riper for the harvest, her women trained in organized work 
and eager to move forward with their votes to new fields of use- 
fulness. 

“California women know this change bas not required years 
of transition, but has been instant. They are met on every side 
by a new consideration and evidences of regard, and they like 
it. Equality means much more than voting, and the California 
women would be happy to carry freedom to all other women. 

“The Federation officers have succeeded in smothering the 
formal endorsement of suffrage and are proud of their victory. 
They have declared that as individuals they are suffragists, but 
as an organization they are conservatives. The women from 
Ohio and Kansas and other campaign States begged in vain for 
help, and on adjournment went home in deep disappointment. 

“The excuse given by the Federation officers was that they 
were protecting the rights of the conservative minority, and that 
with patience we must all wait their readiness to fall in line; that 
the endorsement of suffrage at this time would drive these 
women out of the club movement, and that it was important to 
hold them in. 

“If leaders always waited for the inert and undeveloped to 
become active and full grown, at what rate would the world ever 
progress? Rather will the Federation be called not a school but 





have woman suffrage submitted this fall by initiative petition 
was not endorsed by the Missouri suffragists generally. It was 
ithe work of certain members who, withdrawing from the Kansas 
City Hqual Suffrage League, joined our organization in that city, 
called the Community Welfare League, and under its auspices 
put forth a large number of propesitions, among them one for 
woman suffrage. She says: 

“They applied to the Suffrage League of St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City for endorsement, but met refusal from both, because it 
was deemed unwise to bring suffrage to the front before the 
State had been prepared and organized, and while the single tax 
amendment, which comes before the voters this fall, is figuring 
as such an absorbing issue, the two Leagues realized also that 

was too late to work up a petition—that the required per cent. 
could not be obtained in two months. 

“The policy of the St. Louis League has been to go slowly 
in order to produce permanent results. The work of this League 
in spreading suffrage sentiment through the State is in the hands 
of splendidly qualified people, whose plans are maturing rapidly 
under the spur of increasing interest in the city.” 





Mr. Crawshay-Williams, private seceretary to Mr. Lloyd 
George, has offered an amendment to the Irish Home Rule 
Bill to allow all men over 21 and all women over 25 years of 
age to vote for members of the Irish Parliament. The object 
of requiring a higher age in the case of women is to keep them 
from outnumbering the men. 


a kindergarten. 

And now, having commented freely on the conservatives 
who refused to go on record in favor of votes for women, I offer 
one word of advice to suffragists. Organize. Have suffrage 
headquarters at the next Biennial where all may meet and agree 
to move together. Without taking any unfair advantage, par- 
liamentary or otherwise, an organized effort would have been 
successful here, and will be so at the next convention.” 


DR. GLADDEN FOR SUFFRAGE 


The Anti-Suffrage Associations are circulating a list of promi- 
nent men whom they claim as opponents of woman suffrage. 
Among them is the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden of Columbus. 
O. Mrs. C. S. Thorp sends to The Woman’s Journal a letter 
just written by Dr. Gladden, in answer to an inquiry on this 
subject. He says: 

“My dear Madam:—I have not authorized anyone to say 
that I am opposed to suffrage for women, and I expect to vote 
for the constitutional amendment which gives them the fran- 
chise in Ohio.” 

The Marchioness Pellicano, an Italian feminist, who is said 
to be as eloquent as she is beautiful, has announced her inten- 
tion to start in Rome an aggressive campaign for equal suffrage. 
But the right to vote is not enough, she is quoted as saying, for 
women must stop short at nothing less than complete equality 

















in al) relations in life. 


AUGUST 10, 1912 





Remember the Trophy 


Award Will be Made at National Conven- 
tion in November—Winner Will 
Also Receive Susan B. 
Anthony Gold Piece 


HE time is approaching when the silver trophy 
cup is to be awarded. This cup is the gift of 
a suffragist who ardently believes in The 
Woman’s Journal and is to be awarded at each 
National Convention to the person who has 

secured the greatest number of subscriptions to The 

Woman’s Journal since the preceding convention. This 

year, therefore, the time during which subscriptions may 

be taken to count in the contest is from October 19, 1911, 

until November 20, 1912. In order to count in the 

trophy cup competition, subscriptions must reach this 
office before noon of November 20. In making the 
awards, two six-month subscriptions or four trial sub- 
scriptions would each count as one yearly subscription. 

Renewals will not be counted. 

The trophy cup will go to different persons year after 
year, but in addition to the cup, the prize winner receives 
a Susan B. Anthony five-dollar gold piece for a perma- 
nent gift. 

This is a splendid time to increase your list of sub- 
scribers, for never:was there a more general interest in 
the question of equal suffrage. With suffrage campaigns - 
going on in six States and with suffrage planks going 
into so many political platforms, the question is com- 
manding more widespread attention than ever before. 
Not only are people interested in suffrage, but if they 
would keep abreast of the times, they must be well in- 
formed on the subject. 

The very best way to keep in touch with what is 
going on in suffrage circles everywhere, is to read The 
Woman’s Journal. It is not only the best way, but also 
practically the only way, for The Journal is the one 
paper published that gives all the suffrage news. There 
is a widespread demand for such a paper. Will you not 
be the necessary link to connect the supply with the 
demand? In doing so you will not only be a possible 
trophy cup winner, but you will also be doing the whole 
cause of suffrage a permanent service by increasing the 
efficiency of The Woman’s Journal. 


Make the most of the time that remains before the 
next awarding of the cup in November. Take advantage 
of this unusual opportunity to spread the gospel of suf- 
frage and to win a prize of which your whole State may 
well be proud. 


Subscriptions for the prize contest must come to us 
direct from the person who is competing for the cup. 
but this need not prevent suffrage organizations from 
co-operating with individual workers. 

If you are the winner in November your whole State 
will be proud of you, and justly so. This contest is dis- 
tinctly worth your while. Send us your subscriptions, 
and remember that they must reach us before the noon 
of November 20. 





BERTHA B. CARTER, 





Circulation Manager 
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Ammunition for the Campaigns! 





SUFFRAGE DOCTRINE AT A*GLANCE 


PICTURE PLvers , PLASODENRS ‘ TO MINNIE BRONSON TO RICHARD BARRY 
Six varieties, each one a complete suf- Six varieties red, white an »lue. . S 
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Pauline Goldmark, Josephine 








THREE ANSWERS TO THE ANTIS 
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Goldmark a i A careful and authoritative refutation, 
nd Florence Kelley Breckinridge paragraph by paragraph, of Richard 
An eight-page pamphlet pointing out Barry's famous anti-suffrage article. 
° RAINBO W FLYERS the errors of Miss Minnie Bronson, the A twenty-two page pamphilet covering te ogee : 
anti-suffragist. the same ground in greater detail. Price Postpaid 
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— a Se Price Postpaid 
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Price Postpaid 
1 $ .02 
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A new leaflet, entitled “Farmers’ Wives, Consider This,” and showing what women 
night do towards the solution of rural problems if they had the vote. 
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By Selma Lagerlof 
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THE COST OF LIVING AND THE BALLOT 


women could do to control & if they had the vote. 
Price Postpaid 
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A new penny folder explaining the increased cost of living and showing what 











CAMPAIGN SONGS 


With Sheet Music 


P Post- EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG SHEAF 
Price Postpaid Price paid By Eugenie M. Raye-Smith 
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Equality, by Helena Bing- a ler hundred ........ 7.0 express 
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The Revolution ‘in Women’s Work Have you ever thought 
Makes Votes for Women a Practi- 


cal Necessity. is not allowed to vote? 








Wife, Mether, Sister or Daughter 


why your 
SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY! 


Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony 


Price Postpaid Price Postpaid By Ida Husted Harper A big bunting Flag (3 ft. by 5 ft.) for $5.00. Bannerettes and Pennants in five 
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CAMPAIGN REGALIA 














A full line of books, booklets, pamphlets and leaflets dealing with the suffrage question from every point of view and to appeal to every class of readers. 


Send for free catalog and for free monthly bulletin, “What to Read on Suffrage.” 


order fsem Headquarters, 


NATIONAL. AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western States send orders to Western Branch, N. A. W. S. A., 936 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 
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and 


Che 


By Gertrude White Carrick 





NCLE REMUS,” said the little boy, seating 
himself beside the old colored man, “I told 
mother how Sis Rabbit got into politics by 
giving the men nice things to eat at their 
meetings. I thought, perhaps, she might do 
that, too, but she said, ‘Nonsense; that’s no 
way to gain suffrage.’ Now, Uncle Remus, 
are you sure that Sis Rabbit had no more 
trouble than that?” 

“No mo’ trouble, you say? Why, sonny, I nivver finished 
dat dar story "bout Sis Rabbit gittin’ de vote. Course, she had 
troubles, piles an’ piles on ‘em, but de troublesomest was de 
carryin’s on ob de little she-critters wot didn’t want to vote. 

“It want long after de meetin’ dat de Suffridgers had to un- 
‘eet Brer Wolf, who de men ‘lected head boss, dat de critters 
held anudder meetin’, a rig‘lar convention dis time, down by 
de sho’ ob de stream, to ’scuss havin’ a platform, so de little 
critters needn’t git cold feets from de wet. De Suffridgers were 
all dar workin’ away on de ‘frishmints, squashin’ limmins, stir- 
rin’ batter, lickin’ dishes, all de time listenin’ an’ watchin’ an’ 
inanagin’. De min was quarrelin’ over dat scan'lous meetin’ an’ 
‘cusing each udder of votin’ for Brer Wolf. You cud a-heerd 
‘em a mile off, talkin’ so political-like an’ gran’. 

“*You did so; I heerd yer!’ ‘I didn’t; you is a liar!’ ‘Tl 
bust yer insides open!’ ‘I'll squash your nose in!’ an’ so on, 
till de Suffridgers would call out, sweeter’n ‘lasses, ‘Where's de 
platform?’ ‘Ain't youse got no platform yit?? De meetin’ was 
goin’ on dis a-way, whin up comes a diligation of all de wimmin 
critters wot don’t want to vote; leastwise, not at de polls, whar 





it shows. Dey wants to boss on de sly. By wheedlin’ an’ flat- 
terin’, an’ luvin’ dey gits all dey wants from de min, Dey is 
called Antis, dose wimmins is, an’, sonny, don’t you nivver marry 
one on ‘em, cos dey is too cute fur you, dey is. Whzy, I’ve heerd 
tell dat day can git a man to vote der way, an’ dey don’t pay 
him nuthin’ fur it, nudder. 

“De Antis came mincin’ aleng, all de squirrels holdin’ up 
der tails, so ladylike; an’ de big she-critturs lookin’ so shy an’ 
so needin’ of help. When dey reached de meetin’ dey flopped 
on der knees an’ wring der paws an’ hollers: 

“You gran’, noble, min critturs, please save us from dese 
yer fool wimmins wot wants to boss us. P’otect us, like you allus 
done! You is de bestest fighters, so you natchully knows what 
we wants better’n we do ourselves. We is only little mammies, 
an’ can’t fight; jes’ claw an’ bite, an’ scratch, mean an’ sneakin’ 
like. You is our tords, an’ we prays—” 

“Humph! sez Sis Rabbit, sez she, “dis yer din’t no prayer- 
ineetin’. Dis yer is a bisness meetin’, an’ I move dat we con- 
tinney de bisness,” she sez, sez she. 

Den Miss Weasel, she’s de speaker-ma’am ob de Antis, she 
sez, sez she, “We b‘elieves de mammies oughter stay to home an’ 
mind der babbies, else dey won’t git none, no mo’.” 

“Stay home an’ keep your mouf shet,’ sez Sis Chipmunk, 
winkin’ at de Suffridgers. 

“An’ we b’lieve dat der min has mo’ room fur thinkers dan 
de wimmins wot git de babbies.” 

“She sholly ain't got no room fur thinkers,” sez Sis Rabbit, 
sez she. 

“You min is de greates’, de wisest, de bestest—’’ 

“Be greates’, de wisest, de bestest!’ sez all de Antis to 
oncet, so loud an’ bustiferous dat de miu couldn’t stan’ de ‘sturb- 
ance no longer. Dey likes de nicey talk, all de same, an’ dey 
erows bigger by de minute, listenin’ to it. Col. Toad gits so big 
dat bof Brer Terrapin an’ Brer Mole has to pry him outen his 
seat wid his big stick ‘fore he can move to ‘jern de meetin’ to 
de udder side ob de stream. He fixes his glasses an’ he sez, 
sezee: 

“We must go whar we can git rid ob dese yer screchin’ an 
quarrelin’ females wot is takin’ up our ‘portant time. Whin dey 
sittle der dis disputemint an’ all 'grees to want de same ballot, 
we'll give it to ’em,” an’ he smiled an’ showed all his toofs. 

“Why, Uncle Remus,” broke in the little boy, “toads don’t 
have teeth!” 

To be shore, to be shore—wal, he smiled cos he knowed 
how generous he was givin’ de wimmins de ballot whin dey all 
asked for it. Jis you take pattern by dat, sonny, an whin you 
have to give in to your ma, you up an’ say, noble-like, “Seeing 
us you is biggern me an’ has a slipper in your hand, I'll give you 
wot yer wants.” 

So de min critters hopped ‘cross de stream on de steppin’ 
stones an’ continued de meetin’ peaceable-like fightin’ by der- 
silves. De disappinted Suffridgers couldn't folla cos it was 
time to go home an’ feed der chilluns dat was comin’ home from 
Miss Meadow’s school. Der little chilluns’ stummicks ain’t goin’ 
to be hurted by havin’ de empty sides rubbin’ togedder jis fur de 
old political meetin’. You know, yerself, honey, dat yer ma 
wouldn’t let you go hungry now, no more’n she would ‘fore she 
was a Suffridger. So de little she-critturs wint home, de Antis 
giggglin’ happy an’ de suffridgers sassin’ mad. De maddest ob 
de hull lot was de beavers. Ivery las’ one ob dem is a suffridger, 
min an’ wimmen, cos dey is socialists and socialists is allus 
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Suffridgers. Whin dey reached der dam dey was too mad to 
whack an’ flap wid der tails, ’stid dey had a ‘dignant meetin’ an’ 
hollered an’ intuperfied till de air was red. 

“Aint our motto ‘One fur many, an’ many fur one?’ Den 
wot dose min mean leavin’ us wimmins out ob der politics? No 
politics, no work! Dis yer dam bisness, we'll tell de min, is no 
fit bisness fur unswearin’ ladies an’ we'll strike an’ larn ’em a 
lesson.” So dey ‘greed not to work, yit dey knowed all de time 
dat de dam had a weak spot wot oughter be whacked an’ flapped 
‘fore de spring freshets come. Dey sot down an’ watched der dam, 
jis achin’ fur to whack an’ flap, but der mad wouldn’t let ‘em. 
Bimeby, sure nuff, de water gins to rise, den it goes a little over 
de top, den more, an’ den wid a crash an’ a bang de dam breaks 
in de weak spot an’ de roarin’ water tumbles an’ crashes thro de 
woods whar de critturs have der homes. Sis Hawk is de first to 
sereech de ‘larm— 

“Run fur to git yer lives! De ocean am a’comin’!” Sis 
Owl wakes up an’ hollers “Whoo! whoo! who am a’cemin’?” 
Sich a sereechin’ an’ a’hollerin’ you nivver did hear. Ivery 
mammy grabbed her babby an’ run dis way an’ dat way, helter- 
skelter, till Sis Rabbit tuk de managemint. She come out ob 
her house wid all her little Rabs in a line, biggest fust, down to 
de littlest, all keepin’ step an’ marchin’ ‘cordin’ to der mammy’s 
orders. “Stan’ still!” she sez an’ she turns roun’ an’ calls to 
de udders, “You stan’ still, too! Now, if you mind me an’ do jis’ 
is I say, you'll all be saved. Der is a sure-nuff hurricane comin’,” 
she sez, sez she, an’ looks at de clouds, “an’ we'll all be drown- 
dead if we don’t git to de udder side ob dis yer stream whar dat 
hill is an’ whar our beloved min folkses is. De only way to git 
ucross, seein’ dat de steppin’ stones ain’t no mo’, is to build a 
raft.” Den she turns to de Antis an’ she sez, sez she, “Why 
don't you pray to yer lords to save youse? Holler to yer min 
in’ see how many swims ‘cross. Call to ‘em to potect yer, go 


on! She turns to de Suffridgers an she sez, sez she, “Now, 
sirls, we'll git to work on our raft while de Antis prays. You, 
squirrels, you use yer toofies to gnaw dese yer saplin’s an’ you, 
Ma‘am Badger, take dis yer hammer an’ show der rabs, de 
zround-hogs an’ de coons an’ de udders how to ham, blim-blam. 
But stop, ‘fore we ‘gin dis yer raft, we must put on our hus- 
bands’ best Sunday-go to-meetin’ pants, den we can hop roun’ 
mighty handy an’ git de raft finished in no time.” 

“Shame on you,” yelled de Antis an’ dey yelled mo’ whin de 
Suffridgers come back strutterin’ an’ swaggerin’ in pants. 

“You bold she-he’s,” 
“Ef we must do min’s work, we must use min’s mithods,” 
‘xplained Sis Rabbit. 

“It ain't decent. Wot will de min say? Ladies allus wears 
skirts.” 

“Skirts is to make laps fur babbies, an’ dey don’t want no 
laps now, dey wants laigs. Hand me dat der hammer, Rabby.” 
De Suffridgers was a whackin’ an’ a hackin’ an’ a bindin’ 
an’ a tyin’ an’ de Antis was a cryin’ an’ a pleadin’ an’ a coax- 
in’ de min. You cud hear ’em yellin’: 

“Protect us! Come an’ git us. We ain't stealin’ your raft- 
buildin’ business. We ain’t wearin’ pants. We’'s waitin’ to be 
saved!” 


dey sneered. 


Sis Rabbit she stopped workin’ an listened to 'em an’ said: 
“Dey ain't comin’. You'd better shet up now an’ help build 
dis yer raft. It’s took you all dis time to larn dat min’s chibalry 
ain't waterproof.” You know wot chibalry is, don’t you, sonny? 
It’s comp’ny manners fur gran’ ‘casions like shipwrecks. 
Mammzy-love, now, is diff'rent, dat’s jis plain, ivery-day, common 
uv’ natchul so nobody thinks much on it. 

De Antis answer Sis Rabbit, “No, we ain't goin’ to run no 
chance of de min seein’ us makin’ a old raft an wearin’ ugly 
pants. We is ladies, we is.” 

Bimeby de raft is all finished an’ de Suffridgers piles on der 
chilluns an’ jumps on dersilves an’ ‘gin to shove off. Den de 
Antis ‘gin to ery: 

“Yer ain't dat mean dat you'd leave us to drown, is yer?” 
Sis Rabbit, she sez, sez she, shovin’ an’ shovin’, same as de 
udders. “You don’t want no fool wimmins to potect yez.” 

“Save us! Save us!” an’ de Antis kneels an’ wrings der 
paws. 

“Yer ladies, you is, an’ ‘twouldn’t do, nohow, fer ladies to 
be ‘sociated wid pants,’ an’ Sis Rabbit she shoves harder an’ 
harder, same as de udders. 

“Yer pants is alright, reel becomin’, honest. Please take 
us ‘fore de hurricane comes. Please, kind Suffridgers!” 

“Wal, you see,” sez Sis Rabbit, thinkin’-like, “dis yer raft 
am a Suffridge raft an’ it only takes Suffridgers.” 

“We is Suffridgers!” squealed de Antis, hoppin’ on board in 
leaps an’ boun's, not one teeny bit ’shamed ob der bad antics. 
Dat’s de name ob de rudenesses ob Antis, “antics,” an’ it ’cludes 
de callin’ names to de Suffridgers, talkin’ nicey to de min, an’ 
playin’ ladies so dey don’t have to work. 

Whin dey reached de udder shore, all de min, proud an’ 
happy, was der ready to help ’em land, but ‘fore dey landed, 
Sis Rabbit wink to hersilf, she did, an’ called out: 

“Gemmen, we settled our disputement an’ we "greed to 
cross dis yer stream an’ git dat dar ballot wot you promised.” 








COLORED WOMEN FOR SUFFRAGE 


The National Association of Colored Women at its recént 
convention held at Hampton, Va., passed a resolution endorsing 
woman suffrage. A delegate writes that there was far more in- 
terest aroused than ever before on the subject. 


The women of Guthrie, Oklahoma, have organized what is 
said to be the first women’s Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States. The first work of the new organization will be the 
campaign to bring the capital back frem Oklahoma City to 


VICTORY NEAR IN ICELAND 


Iceland suffragists are quoted as sure of victory, since only 
a technicality appears to stand in the way of women’s enfran- 
chisement, the measure not yet having passed the Althinga a 
second time. There is said to be no opposition to the bill, but 
the suffrage leaders from the capital, Reykjavik, are travelling 
all over Iceland, chiefly by steamboat or on horseback, to carry 
the message of votes for women to the scattered population of 
the farms and villages. In 1882 Iceland, which is a dependency 
of Denmark with its own Parliament, gave the municipal fran- 
chise to self-supporting widows and spinsters, and im 1909° ex: 
tended it to all tax-paying women. The present measure, intro. 





Guthrie. 


duced in 1911, provides for full suffrage for all women. 


* ——- : 
Upton Sinclair Advocates a New Program For the 
Suffrage Movement. 


By Frances Maule Bjorkman. 





Upton Sinclair, being in England recently, turned his versa- 
tile mind upon the present critical suffrage situation in Eng- 
land. Having talked with many of the leaders concerning it, 
he came to the conclusion, he says, that militancy had done 
all it could, and that a new method was required to deliver the 
movement from what he regarded as its present impasse. 
Accordingly he drafted the outline of a program which he 
sent to the editors of Votes For Women. The manuscript 
was returned with the statement that “it suggests a new policy, 
and the policy of the W. S. P. U. is fixed.” He then sent it 
to the editor of The Freewoman, who printed it. On its appear. 
ance he forwarded it to me with the request that, as the pro- 
gram outlined might prove suggestive to suffrage workers in 
this country, it be offered to some one of the American suffrage 
papers. 

“Your speakers,” says Mr. Sinclair, “are eloquent about the 
sufferings of the exploited wage-earning woman, and about what 
such women can do for themselves with the ballot. Do you real. 
ly mean this? If so, it seems to me that the thing for you to 
do is to incorporate in your program some element of this sort, 
some fundamental economic demand, concerning the justice of 
which there could be no dispute by any person whose opinion 
was worth considering, so that you may go to the wage-earning 
women with something to appeal to them vitally, and convince 
them that you care about them. For a generation or two you 
have been appealing to reason; you have won the victory a wil 
lion times, and it has profited you nothing. You have worked 
with capitalist politicians of every shade and variety, and it 
seems to me that you ought pretty nearly to have had enough 
of them. You are in the same position as the miners, who have 
sent their representatives to Parliament, and seen them puc to 
sleep by the ‘atmosphere of the House,’ and been compelled 
finally to act for themselves. It seems to me that the time has 
come for you to do the same thing—in a word, to take your 
message out to the people. 

“I will be specific. Your Executive Council meets, ans 1 
is resolved and declared that the whole strength of your body 
be turned to the task of appealing to the wage-earning women, 
and the wives of wage-earning men, for the purpose of bringing 
them to a realization of what they can accomplish by the suf 
frage, and of organizing them to accomplish it by means of a 
mass strike. You proceed to combine the working-women ol 
your great cities on the industrial-union plan. You go to the 
wives of working-men, especially union working-men, and you 
organize a Home-makers’ Union of several millions. You have 
a well-filled purse, and you could do this, beyond possibility of 
question. And when you have this organization disciplined and 
taught, which you could doin a year or two, you go to the Miners’ 
Federation, the Railwaymen, and the Transport Workers (who 
by that time will be organized into one body, with new leaders 
who know what they want, and how to get it), and you work out 
with them a schedule of demands, a minimum wage and an 
eight-hour day for all organized trades, and the vote for women 
on the same terms as men. You pledge yourselves to stand by 
them and to devote all your energies to raising funds for them: 
and you elect an executive committee, with full power to 
call a general strike of men and women without notice, and spe- 
cifically forbidden to call off the strike, or to negotiate with any 
politician concerning it, until the complete schedule of demands 
has been granted. In this way, I venture to declare quite posi- 
tively, you would get what you want, and get it far more quick- 
|; than you will by your present narrow and unsocialized prop 
aganda. 

“I am aware that the adoption of this program would 
frighten away a number of your most generous contributors: 
but I think you would not need to worry about that. You are 
familiar with the method of growth of the palm tree, which 
sends up fresh leaves at the top and sloughs off the old ones 
at the bottom. Those of you who do not believe in justice and 
democracy might find their place in some of the more timid vr: 
ganizations. Or, if it should prove that the economic reactiov- 
aries are in control of your present organization—I do not know 
the personnel well enough to be able to form any idea—ima) 
not these suggestions give a hint to a few who feel that tlie 
propaganda has come to an impasse, and are seeking for some- 
thing new to absorb their energies?” 

As this roughly sketched program is based on the principle 
and indicates the direction on which and in which, to me, at 
least, it is becoming more clear every day, the whole wou 
emancipauon movement must proceed, I ».. it with . ope 
that it will be given serious, sympathetic and thoughtful analy: 
sis and consideration by tn readers of The Woman's Journal. 


NEWS FROM THE ORIENT 


The Maharani of Baroda (the wife of a native Hindu ruler of 
an important State) has just issued a book, a message to her 
countrywomen to awake and seek a share in the world’s work 
Miss Sorabji of Calcutta is a barrister with a well-paid position 
under the government, Another woman in Madras edits a wom: 
an’s paper. The Begum of Bhopal, a Mohammedan ruler, is very 
progressive and has given much attention to the education of the 
girls in the State over which she rules. She believes in a be- 
nevolent autocracy, but thinks women must vote if men do. Mrs 
Carrie Chapmen Catt, who hag recently been in India, writes: 
“Indeed, no one has known what has been going on behind the 
Indian purdah, but when it is lifted, I think we shall find women 
whom we Western women will feel proud to call sisters. The 
customs concerning women have been peculiarly cruel, but they 
have been enforced by superstition rather than by a belief in the 
inferiority of women as in other lands. Women in Bombay have 
the municipal suffrage, and a considerable number of Parsee: 
Hindu and Mohammedan women have voted there.” 








The Netherlands’ Men’s League for Woman Suffrage b@5 
published a leaflet expressing indignation at the inefficiency of 
the Constitutional Revision Committee, “which seemed to co?- 
sider the women of the Dutch nation inferior to those of the 
enfranchised States,” and appealing to their countrymen to hel? 
take away the shame of this legal disability from their mothers 
and sisters by joining the League. The Queen of Holland i# 


said to have received a woman suffrage petition signed by 28,000 
men. 
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